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The largest Diesel Repair Shop on 
its entire system was recently com- 
pleted at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
by the Southern Railway Company. 
The Engineering Department has 
ben a long-time, extensive user of 
v rought iron to combat mainte- 
nance in corrosive applications, 
< 1d followed the same sound prac- 
‘ce here. Byers Wrought Iron 

pe, in a range of sizes from 4- 

ch to 8-inch, was installed for 

aderground Diesel oil lines, re- 











turns and drip piping, vacuum 

pump discharge lines, all vent pipe 

above ground, and all water lines. 

Some of the pipe was also used in 

main steam lines. 

Practically every major railroad 

today is faced with the necessity of 

building entirely new 

facilities for repair- 

ing Diesel locomo- 

tives. Here, as in al- 

most all railroad 

applications, the 

cost and conse- 

quences of any failure 

goes far beyond the mere expense 

of the repair, so that dependability 

and durability is a definite must. 

In most cases, the individual rec- 

ords of each road will provide 

ample evidence of the staying 

qualities of wrought iron pipe— 

and provide the best possible guide 

in specification for an enduring, 
low-cost-per-year installation. 


The unusual properties of 
wrought iron come direct from the 
unusual character of the material. 
Tiny threads of glass-like silicate 
slag distributed through the body 
of high-purity iron, halt and dis- 
perse corrosive attack, and so dis- 
courage pitting. The fibers also 
anchor the initial protective scale, 
which shields the underlying metal. 

If you would like specific in- 
formation on the suitability of 
wrought iron for any particular 
application, one of our representa- 
tives will be glad to provide it. For 
a general picture of the manufac- 
ture, characteristics and use of 
wrought iron, ask for the booklet, 
THE ABC’s OF WROUGHT IRON. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston; NewYork, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N. Y. 
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NOW--the Multi-Purpose 


PYLE 








for Locomotives! 





Most Effective Beam Pattern - - Greatly sae 
Simplified Mechanism--Only ONE MULTI-PURPOSE GYRALITE . . . with 
Lamp --ONE Reflector--ONE Motor ar "ducr clase For builtin mounting on 


diesel locomotives. 

The mechanism and construction of the Multi-Purpose Gyralite is very simple and 
economical, with a minimum of moving parts, assuring exceptional reliability. There 
is only one lamp... one reflector... and one motor! The gyration of the beam is Sarariiaee STA TisterHeCTOR Sane iScuLy 
achieved by the rotation of the reflector which is directly connected to the shaft of 
the geared motor. The automatic color change is simply effected by reversing the 
direction of the motor. Since the motor and lamp-holder are stationary, there are no 
moving lead wires. Greatly simplified wiring utilizes only one relay switch, and all 
internal connections are factory made. 

The Multi-Purpose Gyralite automatically projects a red “‘gyrating’’ beam when 
the train is slowing or stopping in emergencies, night or day. Manual control provides 
for a clear gyrating light to warn motorists approaching grade crossings, or a sta- LOWEST 
tionary clear light which serves as an excellent bright or dim auxiliary headlight. tia 

A line of Single-Purpose Gyralites (without automatic color change) designed for 
portable rear-car mounting and for permanent mounting on both front and rear ends 
of trains, operate automatically or by manual control as red gyrating lights to warn 
overtaking or on-coming trains in emergencies. 

Over half a century of specialized experience in railway lighting equipment has 
aided the Pyle-National Company in the development and manufacture of this new RED FILTER P ASSEMBLY 
complete line of warning projectors. The Pyle Gyralites project a continuously mov- =. 
ing, highly concentrated light beam which ‘‘gyrates” in a conical pattern. The center 
line of the beam is aligned parallel with the track at the lowest point in its gyrating : PATENTS APPLIED FOR 
path. Thus, approaching trains intercept the full intensity of the light at the bottom en 
of each sweep and in all other positions the beam is projected above the horizon, MULTI-PURPOSE GYRALITE— Reflector 
producing continuous sky effect with maximum elevation . . . Never is the beam pro- in position to project beam on lowest center, 
jected toward the ground where the light is wasted and its reflection is disturbing to parallel to track. Color filter forward enclosing 
the vision of the locomotive crew. Write for Gyralite Bulletin with complete operating lamp for red beam. Patents Pending. 


and specification details. 
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N THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1365 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO S51, ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1897 BRANCH OFFICES and AGENTS in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. EXPORT DEPARTMENT: Interna onal 
| Railway Supply Company, 30 Church Street, New York. CANADIAN AGENT: The Holden Company, Ltd., Mo: real, 


LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHTS + TURBO-GENERATORS + FLOODLIGHTS .« PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES + MULTI-VENT AIR DISTRIBUTION 
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Because the “Union” Dragging Equipment Detector 
restores itself automatically and immediately after 
each operation, it is always ready to police each 
train that passes over it. 


Vertical V-shaped detector plates are mounted 
between and outside the rails for a sufficient distance 
to cover the maximum car truck width. These plates 
are bolted to a substantial shaft carried in a tie- 
mounted bearing at one end and coupled to the 
mechanism shaft at the other end. 


Deflection of the plates in either direction by 


impacts from dragging equipment operates the 
circuit controller contacts to set the wayside signal 
ahead and warn the engineman of the train involved. 
Immediately after each operation, a spring-actuated 
cam and roller arrangement automatically returns 
both the detector plates and the circuit controller 
contacts to their normal position. 


For full particulars, write to the nearest “Union” 
district office. 




















MORE DEMANDS FOR LESS WORK: Now the conductors’ and 
trainmen’s brotherhoods are telling the railroads that men 
in yard service performing the duties of those occupations 
must be put on a 40-hour week. Together with these demands 
are a lot more which are detailed in the article on page 44, 
along with the carriers’ counter-proposals for a more realistic 
definition of fundamentals. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








VIRGINIAN ELECTRICS: Finding itself short of motive power 
to handle increasing traffic over its 14-mile 2 per cent 
Allegheny mountain grade, the Virginian last year acquired 
four more electric locomotives. These 6,000-hp. General 
Electric motor-generator type products work efficiently in 
the same trains with the older split-phase type in service 
on that road for a quarter of a century. A completely illus- 
trated description of the new locomotives appears herein 
(page 38). 





ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER—: The superior opportunity to en- 
joy the scenery afforded enginemen riding Diesels is so 
appreciated by the engineers’ union that it is exhausting 
every device to force the railroads to put two engineers 
on road Diesels. One of these devices has been advertising, 
directed to the general public, which seeks to put over the 
pious idea that the brothers’ only interest is in safety— 
something (you are supposed to believe) the stingy, pluto- 
crat-piloted railroads never spend a nickel for. For some 
reason, however, the union ads fail to explain just how it 
happens that their zeal for safety impels them to insist that 
the “dead-man” pedals in Diesel cabs be disconnected after 
the railroads go to the expense of installing them. This in- 
teresting anomaly is explored in one of this issue’s editorials. 





MAJOR UPHEAVAL: What the forty-hour, five-day week adds 
up to in jobs that have to be filled and work that has to be 
dene, come Saturday, Sunday or holiday, if a railroad is to 
run and give the service its customers properly expect of it— 
this is the subject of a comprehensive analysis in this week’s 
leading editorial. A man-sized task of adjustment faces 
railroad managements, and troubles can develop if they do 
not seek and receive the cooperation of shippers and em- 
ployees in the transition period. 





DISCRIMINATION: Evidence is accumulating that owners of 
private automobiles and ordinary taxpayers are waking up 
slowly to the fact that they are paying the freight for the 
operators of behemoth trucks who claim it “costs” less to 
haul freight over the road. In the state of Washington, we 
report this week (page 46), a study is being circulated which 
shows that maintenance costs $1,320 annually per mile for 
highways used for the movement of logs that formerly went 
vy rail. Maintenance of comparable roads used by general 
‘rafie costs $518 per mile annually. The public pays the 








difference, of course, to the advantage of a few specially 
privileged shippers. 





REFUELING WHILE WORKING: Rather than have its Diesel- 
electric switchers use hours of working time running back 
to engine terminals to take on fuel and sand, the Penn- 
sylvania has installed a fleet of highly maneuverable motor 
trucks to carry these supplies to the locomotives’ regular 
working locations. A short article on page 36 explains the 
operation and the construction of the trucks. 





SHOCKING TO BUREAUCRATS: If the Washington hospitals 
are overflowing, apoplectically attacked anti-trust division 
lawyers could be the cause. While they labor relentlessly 
tu make it ever more difficult for private enterprise to sur- 
vive, the suggestion is being made—publicly—that there 
should be Jess regulation of railroads, a suggestion ex- 
pressed with exceptional logic and persuasiveness this week 
by Alco’s President McColl. His argument is briefed on 
page 34. 





NEW ATTITUDE NEEDED: The whole theory of regulation 
of railroads is based on what Mr. McColl pertinently calls 
Nineteenth century thinking—on the premise that the rail- 
roads have now—in this era of trucks and buses and air 
lines and pipe lines—a monopoly of transportation. Twen- 
tieth century conditions must be met with Twentieth cen- 
tury thinking, he argues. A “competitive approach” to 
railroad problems, the basic formula for which he out- 
lines, can supply the element now missing; that is, oppor- 
tunity to employ managerial skill to perform the railroads’ 
national obligations in the most efficient way. That way 
would be profitable, and with a fair chance to make a 
profit capital once more would be attracted to the rail- 
roads—capital without which they cannot continue to thrive. 





MORE LINES FOR MORE BUSINESS: When a railroad builds 
60 miles of new line these days it’s news. Such news is 
reported in the article (page 30) describing extensions and 
yard improvements built and building by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio—at a cost of $15.5 million—to tap new coal fields 
and accelerate the movement of trains. 





NOTED IN THE NEWS: Doubts that “basing point” pricing 
methods can be used legally—unless Congress takes some 
positive action—are reinforced by another non-clarifying 
Supreme Court order. . . . The Pennsylvania’s newly equipped 
“Liberty Limited” began running this week. . . . More than 
17,000 box cars are lined up in the West ready for the flood 
of wheat (last year’s crop) expected to go to market next 
week when government loans run out. 















XTRA LONG LIFE. EDISON batteries outlast all others 


in railroad service. When they finally complete their 










service life in heavy-duty air conditioning, regroup 
the cells and get a second life in lighter-duty service. 


EPENDABILITY. The name EDISON has been syno- 
nymous with dependability for over half a century. 
EDISON cells provide the closest approach to failure- 
free standby power known. They won’t quit unex- 
pectedly and are easily maintained. 





CREASED DEMANDS. Today’s passenger car elec- 
trical systems carry unprecedented loads and so 
require bigger batteries. EDISON, the original light- 
weight battery, has higher capacity per pound... 
keeps total weight down. 


TEEL CONSTRUCTION. All EDISON cell contairers, 
pole pieces, grids—even the tubes and pockets con- 
taining active materials—are made of rugged steel. 
The alkaline electrolyte is a recognized preservative 
of steel. 


SRALL ECONOMY. Select EDISON batteries for long- 
range economy because they stay on the job, out 
of the repair shop. They are not subject to injury 
by freezing, accidental short-circuiting or reverse 
charging. , 








ICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE PRINCIPLE. This original 
EDISON principle is chemically foolproof, electrically 
trouble-free. For these reasons it is the basis for long 
life, dependability and overall economy in EDISON 
batteries. 


Cutaway view of A8H Edison cell at 
right illustrates its all-steel construction, 
including the tubular positive plates. 
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ON GETTING READY FOR THE 5-DAY WEEK 


On the railroads, September 1 will be “F-Day” 
(Forty-Hour, Five-Day-Week Day). It will usher in 
a revolution in operating practices, wage rates and 
methods of serving the public. The all-important job 
before managements is, by careful study and plan- 
ning, to contrive to secure whatever benefits they 
can from the innovation, while avoiding as many of 
the adverse effects as possible. Unity of action among 
the railroads will be of the greatest help to them in 
attaining these goals, because. to the extent that 
changes in railroad practices to meet the new con- 
ditions are made uniform, there will be less occasion 
for dissatisfaction on the part of the customers, and 
there should be less difficulty in negotiations for 
agreements by the individual railroads with the 
unions. The competition of other types of carriers 
is, of course, a consideration of primary importance 
in making the changes in practice required by the 
new regime. 


New Tools Will Help 


Searching analysis of every job affected by the 
agreement—disregarding tradition and habit—may 
reveal ways to compress work into a five-day week 
which, without such study, is sure to appear im- 
possible. Besides cutting corners by changes in work- 
ing procedures, there is equally hopeful opportunity 
for applying and adapting modern tools to all jobs 
in which they can provide an effective substitute 


for expensive man-hours. Necessity is said, to be the 
mother of invention—and there has never been a 
more appropriate time on the railroads to make 
that observation come true. 

People outside the railroad business may say: 
‘*‘What are the railroads complaining about anyhow? 
Almost every other large industry has absorbed the 
40-hour week without folding up.” This observation 
fails to take account of the fact that the railroads 
cannot, like a factory, close down at midnight Friday 
until 8 a.m. Monday—although more of their opera- 
tions might be suspended for a day or two a week 
than may be suspected without critical scrutiny. For 
the most part, however, they will have to keep going 
continuously as heretofore. Many of the so-called 
non-operating employees covered by the 40-hour- 
week agreement are actually in the operating de- 
partment, performing work of the same continuous 
kind as that of employees in train and engine serv- 
ice. There are, for example, about 4,400 men em- 
ployed in marine operations by the railroads in 
New York harbor—to all or most of whom the 
40-hr. week will be applied, despite the fact that 
their work necessarily is as continuous as the opera- 
tion of trains. In fact, one large road serving the 
harbor floats more freight cars on Sundays, and 
considerably more on Saturdays, than on any other 
day of the week. 

The 40-hour week was established in most other 
industries by the so-called Fair Labor Standards 















































Act at a time of widespread unemployment, when 
few industrial employees were working more than 
40 hours anyhow. In fact, average weekly hours 
worked by production employees in 1938, just prior 
to the effective date of the act, were only 3514. 
Adaptation of industry’s practices to conform to 
the 40-hour limitation was further simplified by its 
gradual introduction—that is, hours were reduced 
to 44 in a “first bite” in October, 1938; to 42 hours 
the next year; and to 40 hours in October, 1940. 
By contrast, the work-week of almost one million 
non-operating railroad employees will be cut from 
48 hours to 40 in one single swoop on September 1. 
And this limitation will have to be accomplished at 
a time of relatively high employment, when there 
are not many skilled workers available who do not 
have jobs already. 


Added Obligations 


Had the original demands of the unions—48 hours’ 
pay for 40 hours’ work, punitive overtime on week- 
ends, and a 25-cents-an-hour increase in addition— 
been granted, the added cost to the railroads would 
have been about $1.5 billion annually. By rejection 
of punitive rates for Saturday and Sunday, and 
shaving the additional hourly increase from 25 cents 
te 7 cents an hour, the estimated additional expense 
has been reduced to about $640,000,000 a year— 
based upon the November, 1948, level of employ- 
ment. A decline in the number of employees in some 
classes has since occurred—but this has been ac- 
companied by an even greater relative decline in 
traffic, so that the railroads’ ability to absorb the 
increased expense of the shortened week has been 
weakened rather than strengthened. 

Under the new agreement with the unions, the 
railroads have a distinct obligation to provide. a 
work-week with two consecutive days off. In dealing 
with any special situation which may make this 
impossible, the roads must adhere among other 
things to the clause which declares that “the least 
desirable solution of the problem would be to work 
some regular employees on the sixth or seventh 
days at overtime rates, and thus withhold work from 
additional relief men.” 

The extent of the hiring and training job which 
confronts the industry, in view of this stipulation. 
is indicated with reasonable accuracy in evidence 
submitted to the Emergency Board which decided 
the dispute*. Based upon the number of employees 
in the first half of 1948, this evidence indicated 
that all of the 947,679 employees covered by the 
agreement worked at least a 514-day week and 
were paid on the basis of at least six days—hence 
no position automatically adjusts itself to the 40-hr. 
week. Either (1) every job must be compressed into 
five days by getting more work done in less time 





* Carriers’ exhibit No. 11, ‘“‘Classification of Positions by Work-week 


Requirements.”’ 


28 (858) 





(by greater efficiency, mechanization, or the hiring 
of additional employees), or (2) relief employees 
must be utilized on the sixth and/or seventh day. 
A total of 267,699, or 28.2 per cent, of the employees 
covered were assigned to seven-day positions, al- 
most none of which can be compressed into five 
days and which, therefore, must be accorded relief 
or overtime on two days of each week. 

Examining these jobs further, and excluding yard- 
masters and dining car employees (for whom bene- 
fits other than a straight 40-hr. week are provided), 
it is evident that the impact of the new work-week 
will fall with widely varying force on the different 
departments. Hardest hit will be those with a pre- 
ponderance of seven-day jobs, which, generally, are 
concerned with train operation and, hence, are 
usually not “compressible.” 

Many of the present individual-road agreements 
covering these jobs provide for relief on the seventh 
day, but, because of a shortage of trained personnel 
during the war and postwar period, a large number 
of these employees have actually been working 
seven days, receiving overtime rates on the seventh 
day. 

Effective September 1, relief employees must 
be found for many of these positions for two days 
and, for the remainder, their regular incumbents 
will be paid overtime for two days a week. Em- 
ployees assigned to present 514- or 6-day jobs which, 
the carriers estimated, could be compressed into 
five-day week jobs totaled 471,374 last year, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of total “non-ops.” 


How Many More Men? 


Even though the work on these jobs can be done 
in five days, if the same number of man-hours were 
to be required to produce the work now performed, 
the railroads would have to hire additional people, 
because, while the work would be encompassed with- 
in a five-day week, the present work-load could not 
be accomplished without putting more employees 
on the job on the days when work is done. The 
railroads would for this reason have to hire an 
estimated 83,761 additional employees, or an in- 
crease of about 9 per cent over last year’s “non-op” 
roster, except as increased efficiency might make 
possible some reduction. 

This total of 83,761 employees (as of the first 
half of 1948) would have to be added to the payroll 
in “compressible” jobs alone unless management 
devises a means of increasing output per employee. 
There is good evidence that the latter aim will be 
accomplished and that the number of employees ac- 
tually added on September 1 will bear little resem- 
blance to the theoretical estimates. There were, in 
addition, as of last year, 227,051 514- and 6-day jobs 
which cannot be telescoped into five days, and for 
which relief assignments must be made for one day 
each week. 
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The job of adapting the railroad business to a 
40-hr. week will bring to light the fact that many 
jobs which, on first glance, seem immediately “com- 
pressible” are in fact so intimately related to opera- 
tions as to require drastic changes in routine. Even 
off-line traffic forces, for example, now render cus- 
tomers such Saturday services as tracing, special 
handling, rate quotations and the distribution of 
emergency tariff supplements. How far can _ the 
railroads go in eliminating them? State laws are 
drastic in requiring the speedy payment of wages. 
Can payroll staffs eliminate Saturday work? The 
laws of many states require that freight and passen- 
ger stations be manned during the business hours 
of each business day; sdme demand attendance be- 
fore and during the stops of scheduled passenger 
trains. ; 

On one large road 56 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the locomotive and car departments hold 
jobs which have to do with servicing, light repairs 
and inspections and must remain on a seven-day 
basis. While as many as 90 per cent of industries 
on sidetracks in certain localities do not now re- 
quire Saturday switching, what effect will an effort 
to curtail industrial switching to five days have on 
yard capacities and road operations? 

To these and a thousand other considerations the 
individual managements must address themselves 
during the next few months. The 40-hr. week will 
require the rewriting of practically every one of the 
more than 1,500 major wage and rules agreements 
applicable to non-operating employees on the Class 
I roads, not including hundreds of local and special 
agreements. Not only must the railroads be pro- 
tected against unwarranted labor costs, but in the 
field of competitive service as well. What the man- 
agements are able to accomplish by September 1 
and the degree of cooperation they receive from 
their employees and patrons will largely determine 
whether a major revolution in railroading is to be 
carried out successfully, or turn out to be some- 
thing perilously close to disaster. 





Throughout the years the size of cars and locomotives 
has been increased as rapidly as track could be strength- 
ened to carry the heavier loads. However, management al- 
ways held the two component parts of the railway plant in 
balance and would not allow heavier axle loads to move 
over track that was not fit to carry them. A condition 
sometimes imposed in order to introduce heavier locomotives 
was to run them slowly over bridges and track not fully 
up to standard. This is in striking contrast, to the destruc- 
tion of billions of dollars of public highway by operating 
too heavy trucks over them at too high speeds. This destruc- 
tion is caused by the very trucks which we are often told 
are pricing the railroads out of business. 

—Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, at a meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS SAFETY 
TO THE ENGINE UNIONS? 


Safety considerations have been used repeatedly 
by the railroad brotherhoods as arguments in their 
attempts to increase the number of “make-work” 
jobs. With this technique they have been singularly 
successful, because neither managements nor neutral 
boards care to go out on a limb by insisting that 
labor-saving practices are safe when, by the greatest 
stretch of imagination, they might conceivably bring 
about an accident. The fact is, however, that, for 
all their insistence on maximum safety, the brother- 
hoods have often been reluctant to accept safety 
devices—some of them very costly ones—which the 
carriers have willingly provided. One such device 
on a majority of Diesel-electric locomotives is the 
“dead-man’s control,” which automatically applies 
the brakes if the engineer releases his weight from 
a foot pedal in front of his seat in the cab. This 
added protection has met with the disfavor of the 
engine service organizations because operation of 
the control is said to be inconvenient for the engineer. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers re- 
vealed its curious inconsistency in some hastily pre- 
pared evidence before the emergency board which 
recently heard — and recommended against — the 
union’s demand that an additional engineer be as- 
signed to Diesel locomotives. First Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer J. P. Shields testified on February 
21 concerning a fatal head-on collision of a Diesel- 
powered train. After outlining the details of the 
accident, Mr. Shields concluded that the wreck was 
due to a “manpower failure,” suggesting that the 
engineer had fainted, or died, prior to the collision; 
that the head brakeman was in the cab, but 
was looking back along the train when the engine 
passed a yellow, and later, a red block signal; and 
that the fireman was in the rear of the three units 
comprising the locomotive. 

Mr. Shields stated also that “there was no dead- 
man’s pedal on this locomotive,” but that “had there 
been one, experience has taught that an engineer 
may faint or even die without removing the pressure 
of his foot from that pedal (emphasis added).” Mr. 
Shields did not explain that, when the locomotive 
was placed in service, it was equipped with a dead- 
man’s pedal, but it had been disconnected as a re- 
sult of continued insistence by union representatives. 

How much credit for sincere concern over safety 
can be ascribed to a union which lays claim to this 
motive in its plea for a second engineer on Diesels 
—but which has rejected a time-tested device for 
securing alertness on the part of the engineer in 
charge of a train? It is perfectly clear, in this in- 
stance, that an additional engineer—or fireman, or 
shop craft employee—in the engine room of this 
locomotive would have contributed nothing toward 
preventing this fatal collision—he would merely 
have been an added casualty. 
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NEW LINES - - 
For More Coal 


into new fields containing an estimated 900,- 
000,000 tons of high-grade fuel, and enlarges 
yard facilities to handle additional traffic 


# permit expansion of mining operations in the 
bituminous coal fields of eastern Kentucky, southwest 
Virginia and the southern part of West Virginia and, 
in consequence to develop additional traffic, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is currently engaged in a $15,500,000 
program involving the construction of four new coal 
mine feeder lines in this territory, totaling, 60.1 mi. in 
length. Two of these lines are already in service. In 
addition, the road spent $1,250,000 to improve and 
enlarge its yard facilities at Shelby, Ky., on its Big 
Sandy district, and is currently engaged in spending 
another $5,070,000 for improvements at its important 
main-line terminal at Russell, Ky., to handle the in- 
creased traffic that will result from the new coal opera- 
tions. 

The new feeder lines include one in West Virginia, 


Chesapeake & Ohio extends mine branches 







Above—One of the first trains to use the Pine Mountain tunnel 
on the Jenkins extension. This line is expected to develop an 
area containing 300,000,000 tons of recoverable coal. Facing 
page—This terrain is fairly typical of that encountered on 
all four of the new lines 


two in Kentucky, and one which extends from a point 
in Kentucky across the state line into Virginia. The 
new line in West Virginia is a 5.93-mi. extension of the 
Trace Fork subdivision, beginning near Holden, W. Va., 
and extending southwest into Mingo county. This line 
will permit the development of an area estimated to 
contain 50,000,000 tons of recoverable coal, largely con- 
trolled by the Island Creek Coal Company. The cost 
of the line, which includes a 2,875-ft. tunnel, is esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. Work was begun on this project 
last spring and it was placed in service last week. 


New Lines in Kentucky 


The longer of the two lines wholly within Kentucky 
is the Wayland extension of the Elkhorn & Beaver 


Left—A Link-Belt Speeder shovel loading a 






Euclid truck in grading for one of the new lines 


Left—An installation of an 
Armco Multi-Plate pipe cul- 
vert on the Wayland exten- 
sion 


Facing page—Looking over 
part of Shelby yard, showing 
the new enginehouse, under 
construction, at the left. The 
main yard (in the back- 
ground) extends behind the 
rocky knoll at the right, up- 
per center 




















Valley subdivision. This line originates near Wayland 
and extends generally southward for 22.5 mi. to a 
uew mine of the Consolidation Coal Company. Coal 
deposits in the area served by this line are estimated 
at 200,000,000 tons .and it is expected that production 
will amount to 1,500,000 tons by 1952, increasing to 
2,000,000 tons per year at the end of the next five 
vears. This line, placed in service in September of 
last year, represents an expenditure of $4,225,000. 

The second of the two lines in Kentucky begins near 
Carver, the present end of the Dawkins subdivision, 
and will extend south and east 15.7 mi. to a point on 
Spring of Quicksand creek in Breathitt county. Re- 
coverable coal deposits in this area are said to amount 
to 85,000,000 tons. Work on this line, which was begun 
only recently, will cost approximately $4,500,000. 





Already in service is a 14-mi. extension of the 
Jenkins subdivision, from Jenkins, Ky., the former 
terminal, across the state line into Virginia, terminat- 
ing at a new tipple of the Clinchfield Coke Corpora- 
tion near Pound. 

Coal reserves in this field are: estimated at 300,000,- 
000 tons. The cost of this interstate line, which included 


a 3,622-ft. tunnel, was approximately 
$4,000,000. 

All of these new lines are characterized by relatively 
heavy grades and curves, occasioned by the unusually 
rugged terrain in this mountainous district. The lines 
follow winding mountain streams through valleys with 
steep side slopes. Heavy earthwork is required at 
many locations, even to build the narrow shelf on which 
to locate the single-track roadways. Many deep cuts 


single-track 
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This map shows the location of the four new coal branches 
(dotted lines) with respect to other C. & O. lines in this 
territory 





Two viaducts were required on the Wayland extension 
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and high fills are necessary at other points to avoid 
long bows in following the winding water courses. 


Operating Features 


The Wayland, Dawkins and Jenkins extensions all 
feed into the main line of the C. & O.’s Big Sandy dis- 
trict, which extends east (timetable direction) from 
Catlettsburg, Ky., on the main east-west line of the 
system, to Elkhorn City, 128 mi. Loaded cars from 
mine runs on these and other lines in this territory are 
assembled at Paintsville and at Shelby, 60 mi. and 112 
mi., respectively, from Catlettsburg, moving thereto on 
card bills. At Shelby the cars are made into solid 
trains and, still moving on card bills, are taken to 
Russell where they are classified and weighed and 
where waybills are prepared. Coal traffic from the 
Trace Fork extension enters the main line at Barbours- 
ville, W. Va., and it will also be weighed and classified 
at Russell. 

During the war it became apparent that the yard 
facilities at both Shelby and Russell were being heavily 
taxed to handle the coal traffic of that period. A major 
improvement program was begun at those points to 
relieve this congestion and to handle the increased 
traffic that is expected to develop from the new feeder 
lines. The improvements at Shelby, now complete, 
are described later in this article; those at Russell 
will be described in a separate article to be published 
later. 


Grade and Curvature 


The physical characteristics of the Wayland and the 
Jenkins extensions, both of which are now in service, 
are, in general, typical of the new lines. Specifications 
called for a 20-ft. width of roadway to support a single 
track, this being widened, where necessary, to permit the 
construction of passing and storage tracks. The maxi- 
mum grade on the Wayland line is 2 per cent, com- 
pensated, while that on the Jenkins extension is 1.5 per 
cent. Maximum curvature on the former is 12 deg.; 
on the latter it is 14 deg. On the Trace Fork exten- 
sion, where more rugged terrain was encountered, the 
maximum grade was held to 2.2 per cent against 
loaded cars, and 3 per cent against empties. These 
lines are ballasted with gravel and laid with 100-lb. 
and 130-lb. rail on fully-plated, treated ties. 

The Wayland extension follows a fork of Beaver 
creek from Wayland to Deane, crossing the stream at 
several points. Directly after leaving the old line at 
Wayland, the new line is on an embankment, parallel 
with the stream and between it and the community. 
The embankment thus serves as a dike to prevent the 
town from being flooded during periods of high water. 
Several pipe culverts in this fill permit storm water to 
be discharged into the stream. The outfall ends of 
these culverts are fitted with flap gates that close 
automatically when the creek rises, preventing water 
from backing up into the town. 

Near the headwaters of the creek the terrain becomes 
increasingly rugged, which required several heavy 
cuts and high fills. One cut is approximately 200 ft. 
deep—most of the excavation having been in rock. One 
fill is this territory is 150 ft. high. 

Near Deane are two major bridge structures which 
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carry the line across deep ravines. Each is a deck- 
girder viaduct with supporting towers founded on con- 
crete pedestals. One of the viaducts—crossing a stream 
known as West Fork—is 156 ft. above the stream bed, 
while the other—over Arnold Fork—is 176 ft. above 
the stream and is the highest structure on the C. & O. 
The original design of these structures called for each 
to be 700 ft. long to effect economies in fabrication and 
erection. However, a pocket of unstable material was 
encountered at the east end of one viaduct and it was 
necessary te extend this viaduct an additional 148 ft. 
by adding two deck-girder spans. Both were built by 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Troublesome Tunnel 


From a construction standpoint the principal feature 
of the Jenkins extension is a 3,622-ft. tunnel through 
Pine mountain, by means of which the line passes from 
Kentucky into Virginia. Considerable difficulty was en- 
countered near the Kentucky end of this tunnel from 
highly unstable material. This material exerted both 
lateral and downward thrusts on the tunnel lining, 
which induced also an upward pressure. To overcome 
these forces, the west 858 ft. of the bore was lined with 
reinforced concrete. In addition, the floor of this section 
was concreted, being reinforced with a grillage of steel 
rails to counteract the upward pressure. The remaining 
length of tunnel was lined with timber. The Western 
Construction Company, Sioux City, Iowa, held the tunnel 
contract. 

Grading on this line involved about 2,000,000 cu. 
yd. of material. The largest cut is 90 ft. deep and 750 
ft. long. 


Changes at Shelby Yard 


The improvements at Shelby yard, carried out at 
a cost of $1,250,000, were designed to increase its 
car capacity and thus enable it to handle the additional 
trafic anticipated from the Dawkins, Wayland and 
Jenkins extensions. Prior to the recent work, this 
yard had ten tracks, with room for 623 cars. These 
tracks were extended eastward to increase capacity to 
1,090 cars. Other improvements at this point included 
a new employees’ dormitory, the complete revision of 
the car-repair yard, and the rearrangament of the en- 
gine terminal, including a new enginehouse and a 
new machine shop. 

The terrain at Shelby did not lend itself readily to 
any scheme proposed for improving the existing layout. 
The railroad at this point follows the south bank of 
Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy river, which lies in a 
narrow valley with steep side slopes. Directly at Shelby 
the river curves sharply and the valley widens suffi- 
ciently on the inside, or south side, of the curve to ac- 
commodate the main track and the former yard tracks. 


Lateral Expansion Impractical 


Directly south of the old yard layout, and of almost 
the same length, is a rocky island-like knoll on which 
are located most of the dwellings and other structures 
which comprise the community of Shelby, while south 
of this knoll is a narrow draw in which the engine 
terminal and car repair yard are located. These service 
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facilities are connected to the east and west ends of the 
yard, thus surrounding the knoll with trackage. 

Lateral expansion of the yard proper was prevented 
by the knoll on one side and the river on the other, 
while longtitudinal extension of the tracks to the west 
was impractical because of the presence of a stream, 
100 ft. wide, directly west of the yard. The only prac- 
tical solution lay in extending the yard to the east—a 
project that called for much heavy grading in providing 
a-shelf on the mountainside wide enough to accommo- 
date the extended tracks. 

The tracks were lengthened various amounts ranging 
from 970 ft. to 1,850 ft. The excavated material from 
the hill side of the tracks was used to widen the em- 
bankment on the river side. The main track was then 
shifted toward the river to provide additional room for 
extending the yard tracks. 

This project also called for retiring the existing pas- 
senger station, the yard office, a restaurant, and a 
dormitory for train crews—all but the last of which 
were in the area to be occupied by the enlarged yard. 
The station was moved to a former dwelling on the 
west bank of the creek at the west end of the yard, 
while the other facilities were relocated in new build- 
ings constructed near the west end of the yard. 


Po 


Engine Terminal Changes a 

The layout of tracks at the existing engine terminal 
required several reverse movements in servicing loco- 
motives, and conflicting movements occurred frequently. 
The new layout eliminates these objectionable features. 
In addition, this phase of the project includes a three- 
stall enginehouse and three outside radial storage tracks 
which replace the former enginehouse—a single-track 
through-type building. The new house is served by a 
new 130-ft. turntable. Supplementing the enginehouse 
is a new machine shop directly adjacent to it. Other 
new features in the terminal area are a 135-ft. inspec- 
tion pit, additional ash-handling equipment and a new 
engine-washing platform. 

Changes at the car repair yard included a revised 
track arrangement to improve switching operations at 
the yard, two new stub-end repair tracks, with an eight- 
foot concrete platform, 610 ft. long, between them, and a 
new shop building. 

Under the new arrangement, Shelby yard is handling 
about 1,200 cars daily, compared with 200 cars in the 
period immediately prior to the war. The potential 
capacity is considered to be well above this figure. 

The various improvements described were carried out 
under the general directions of L. T. Nuckols, chief 
engineer, Richmond, Va. The Trace Fork extension is 
being constructed under the supervision of H. S. 
Purdom, district engineer, Huntington, W. Va., while 
the Dawkins extension is being made under the super- 
vision of G. R. Jenkins, district engineer at Pikeville, 
Ky. The improvements at Shelby yard and the con- 
struction of the Wayland and Jenkins extensions were 
also under the direction of Mr. Jenkins. 

In conjunction with these line extensions and yard 
improvements, the C. & O. has installed new centralized 
traffic control or automatic block signaling continuously 
throughout its Big Sandy district. This signaling work 


was described in an article in Railway Age of February 
19. 
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“DE-REGULATION’ OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 








"It is time to start some Twentieth century thinking" 


__By ROBERT B. McCOLL 


American Locomotive Company 


President 








The refusal of the American people to risk their savings 
in any company or industry is not evidence that they 
are either foolish or anti-social. It is simply evidence 
that a basic situation isn’t right and needs to be fixed. 
Risk capital will be attracted to any industry—and 
create jobs and security—when earnings, dividends 
and prospects are good. 

When railroad stocks are selling at two times earn- 
ings—as some of them are; when railroad bonds are 
selling to yield 10 per cent in spite of large coverage; 
when whole railroads are priced in the market at less 
than their cash and rolling stock—so that plant is being 
thrown in free—a fundamental situation needs fixing. 

I would like to suggest that we first have a job to 
do with people—that we have first and foremost a human 
problem. 


Where the Answer Lies 


I certainly agree with all who say that we want a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the American 
people. But I think that we cannot count on the gen- 
eral public to rise up and solve our problems for us— 
or even io take time out from their busy lives to study 
the railroad situation. 

I would like to suggest that the answer lies much 
closer to home. There are in this country today about 
1,300,000 men and women who are employees of 
America’s railroads and who have at least as great a 
stake in the growth, survival, vigor and security of the 
railroad industry as any other group in the country. 
After all, 60 per cent of the costs of operating a rail- 
road are wages. Furthermore, these men and women 
are organized and vocal. 

In addition, there are 900,000 stockholders and _ 1.- 
000,000 bondholders who have an equally important 
stake in the welfare of the railroads. It has never 
seemed possible to organize shareholders behind in- 
dustrial projects, but we must not underestimate their 
potentialities. 

And there are other groups which can certainly help 
in any program. Shippers and suppliers have a sub- 
stantial stake in the survival and progress of our rail- 
roads. Certainly all of us in the railroad equipment 
industry have a big stake in a sound and prosperous 
vailroad industry. 

If we are to have the help of large groups of people, 


Condensed from an address at a meeting in Chicago April 27 of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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we must have objectives important to them. I think we 
have such aims for employees, for security holders and 
for all associated with American railroads— 

First, greater security; second, better earnings; third, 
greater opportunity for growth and advancement. 

But these things can be achieved only by giving 
customers of the railroads faster and better service at 
lower costs—because if we do not first take care of 
the customer in face of hard competition from trucks, 
buses, planes, water transportation and pipelines, we 
can’t take care of employees or anyone else. Our aim 
must be to give investors a strong, solvent, prosperous, 
dividend-paying railroad industry—one that is attractive 
to risk capital—because if we don’t attract money, we 
can’t have modernization and low costs; we can’t com- 
pete successfully with other forms of transportation; 
we can’t get the business; and, employees cannot have 
security, good earnings and opportunity. The basis 
for security for all must be a dynamic, strong, aggres- 
sive, forward-looking industry. 

I see no reason, on the basis of experience in England, 
for any American employee to believe that nationaliza- 
tion can lave a good and beneficial effect for him. In 
fact, the assumption seems to me stronger than ever 
that nationalization is essentially for the desperate— 
and cannot be justified except in desperation. It is a 
form of receivership. 

At the same time, it is quite evident that large numbers 
of people believe that our own system needs to pro- 
gress—which, I believe, is exactly what it is doing. 
We are now being asked to gear our profit system to 
the achievement of additional objectives. 

It is my own feeling, of course, that only our dynamic 
enterprising system can achieve the great goals the 
American people are setting. It is my own conviction 
that nationalization and regulation lack the living spark. 
They will never get the results they promise. They 
lack creative force. 

The industries of England have nationalization today 
because they did not keep their private enterprise house 
in order. They did not provide machines to increase 
the productivity of the worker. They turned to cheap 
labor instead of helping the worker to earn more by 
producing more. Now there is no cheap labor and the 
industries have had to go “through the wringer” of 
nationalization because they couldn't compete. They 
haven’t got the money and they have no way of getting 
ii—except through government. It is by no means 
certain they? will get it that way either. 

It seems to me all the evidence points one way. The 
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free enterprise system is vigorous, dynamic, construc- 
tive and can do more for employees than any other. 
It has created a tremendous productive force. It has 
sometime been shortsighted. But the socialistic system 
has yet shown no evidence that it can do as well in this 
regard and provide the drive necessary to build a 
dynamic social system, or even to run a going concern 
successfully over a period of time. 

I think instead of talking about nationalization, the 
time may be ripe to talk about de-nationalizing the 
railroads of this country—about de-regulating them. 

If we can show the 1,300,000 employees and 1,900,000 
investors of U. S. railroads that de-regulation is the road 
to greater security, greater earnings and greater op- 
portunity for them, I believe the American people are 
today fully prepared to accept such a course. 

Regulation of American railroads, as we all know, 
came out of Nineteenth century public opinion. / be- 
lieve it is time to start some Twentieth century thinking. 


No Transportation Monopoly 


Railroad regulators were attempting to defend the 
American people against a transportation monopoly. 
In a democracy when anyone begins to get a monopoly, 
he can be certain he’s going to get regulation with it. 
But the Nineteenth century idea of railroads is as out- 
of-date as the fancy Pullman cars of that period. The 
railroads of this country no longer have a transporta- 
tion monopoly—far from it. They were never in a 
more competitive market than they are today. 

I need not tell you what a stimulating effect progres- 
sive de-regulation of railroads might have, not only in 
this country, but throughout the world. For America 
to turn away from regulation would be a tremendous 
stimulant to freedom-loving people everywhere. It 
would be a reaffirmation of the American belief in the 
individual if we were to start de-socializing our rail- 
roads. 

What are some of the steps by which we can begin 
to approach our goals of greater security, earnings and 
opportunity for all associated with the railroads, and 
better, faster, lower-cost service for the customer? 

1. A realistic system of depreciation for railroads. 

I believe the current system is entirely inadequate. 
Railroads are being asked to buy $4,000 box cars out 
of depreciation on $2,000 box cars. It can’t be done. 
We need a reconsideration of the theory of depreciation 
based on original cost. 

Actually the $4,000 box car costs considerably more 
because the money has to come out of earnings after 
taxes amounting to about 38 per cent. 

Furthermore, depreciation rates are unrealistic. We 
are in a fast-moving atomic world. We often have 30- 
or 40-year depreciation rates in a 10- or 15-year world. 

That’s Nineteenth century thinking, too. 

If the best interests of 1,300,000 employees and 1,- 
900,000 investors are to be taken care of, railroads 
must not be penalized. When earnings are taken away 
from an enterprise, they are not there to help anyone. 

2. An adequate return. 

If railroad employees are to have greater security, 
greater earnings and greater opportunity, they—like 
everyone else—have got to help fight for a higher re- 
turn for their companies. Money has got to be earned 
and paid out to risk capital so that risk capital will 
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flow to the railroads and help them become stronger— 
for the good of the employee, the shareholder, the 
shipper and everyone else. Money has got to be earned 
so that substantial amounts can be reinvested in modern- 
ization and cost-cutting methods. That’s the way to 
low transportation rates. Earning a good return is 
evidence of health. It’s like the big pumpkins and 
squashes at the county fair—evidence of good cultiva- 
tion. It’s the little shriveled-up pumpkins that should 
alarm us. Nobody shows off the shriveled-up pumpkins. 

3. A transportation policy fair to all. 

There is no doubt that. our present transportation 
policy in this country is “loaded” against the railroads. 
That’s part of the Nineteenth century thinking. Rail- 
roads get paid less for hauling 94 per cent of the mail 
of this country than planes do for carrying 6 per cent. 

The point is that a transportation policy loaded 
against the railroads is loaded against railroad em- 
ployees. It is their security which is threatened. It is 
their opportunity for advancement and increased earn- 
ings which is weakened. 

4. A competitive approach to railroad services. 

Railroads are today forced to perform services and 
maintain facilities which cut deeply into their earnings 
—into the pie which the employee must also consider 
his. They are services and facilities which the public 
does not want—as evidenced by its failure to use them. 
They are services and facilities which others can pro- 
vide better—and will provide when the railroads are 
permitted to withdraw them. 

Railroads are barred from good competitive practices 
common to every other carrier—things like quantity 
rates for shipping. 

Railroads are required to do things no other carrier 
is required to do—take every kind of freight offered. 
for example. 

All of this is Nineteenth century thinking. 
Twentieth century thinking. 

Now, how do we proceed? 





We need 


A Four-Point Program 


Any program, it seems to me, involves these elements: 

1. We agree that the problem is first and foremost a 
human problem—a problem involving the thinking of 
large groups of people who have a stake in the railroad 
industry. It involves me and you and all of us. 

2. We agree that we can count on the full support 
and help of 1,300,000 railroad employees—backed by 
1.900,000 security holders—if we can work out a plan 
clearly in the long-term and short-term interests of these 
groups. 

3. We begin to develop our case with employees, 
shareholders and all who have a stake in the railroad 
industry. 

4. We agree upon a plan and proceed to substitute 
a Twentieth century attitude toward the railroad in- 
dustry for the Nineteenth century thinking which re- 
stricts railroad managements in so many ways, and to 
release railroading from some of ihe shackles which 
lold back its development. 

I can’t help feeling that we in the railroad field are 
living at a time when the materials for a great achieve- 
ment lie all about us—a great achievement based upon 
the strong, successful, tested method of free men getting 
together for the good of all. 
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A Diesel servicing truck 


REFUELING DIESEL SWITCHERS AT WORK 


A system of refueling and resanding Diesel switching 
locomotives without requiring them to be brought into 
engine terminals or other fixed-location service stations 
has been developed by the Pennsylvania. The procedure 
is based on a fleet of 16 engine-under-the-seat Autocar 
trucks, on which are installed fuel-oil and sand tanks 


and dispensing facilities. These trucks are dispatched 
from central points to the outlying locations where loco- 
motives are working. Servicing proceeds at the rate 
of 50 gal. of fuel oil and 100 lb. of sand per min. 
A complete refueling takes about 10 min. 

As an example of the possibilities, a switching loco- 





Left—Hose reel and pump for transferring fuel oil. Right—Sand dispensing facilities 
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The sand hopper is behind the fuel tank 


motive working out of Frankford Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa., may be engaged at Red Lion, ten miles away. 
This locomotive has a capacity of 600 gal. of fuel oil 
and consumes 150 gal. in 24 hours. In three days, 
starting with a full tank, there will be about 150 gal. of 
fuel left and it will be time to refuel. It is estimated 
that it would take three hours for the locomotive to 
make the round trip to Frankford Junction for servic- 
ing and this would have to be repeated every three 
days. 

Plans to develop railside service of Diesel switching 
locomotives were begun by Pennsylvania engineers in 
the fall of 1947. Investigation showed that the model 
U-70 Autocar, with its engine under the seat, best 
meets the requirements of maneuverability and weight 
distribution. The truck, which has a gross weight 
rating of 30,000 lb., has a comparatively short wheel 
base of 145 in., providing for a high degree of maneu- 
verability along the right-of-way and in the yards. Be- 
cause the front axle carries an unusually large share 


a 


of the load, the Autocar can carry more than ordinary 
loads without exceeding rear-axle weight limits imposed 
by law in various states. 

The truck is equipped with a 1,500-gal. oil tank, 
divided into three compartments, which is carried at 
the forward end of the chassis. The tanks were built 
by the Rebmann Company, tank manufacturers at 
Philadelphia. Oil is pumped from the tank by a power 
take-off from the Autocar engine, using equipment 
similar to that employed on household oil delivery 
trucks. There are also cabinets for lubricants. 

The sand hopper has a capacity of one ton and is 
placed back of the oil tank. The hoppers also were 
built by the manufacturer of the oil tanks. The sand- 
ing problem was to transfer the sand from the hopper 
to the sand box on the locomotive through a hose. 
Sand is fed by gravity into the conical hopper, which 
is a pressurized chamber, and is blown into the dis- 
charge line by an air jet at the point of discharge. An 
air dryer has been introduced into the intake air line 
to prevent moisture being carried to the sand. Com- 
pressed air is obtained by connection to the brake pipe 
of the locomotive being serviced. 

Fully loaded, these service trucks carry 10,000 Ib. 
on the front axle and 19,996 lb. on the rear—just under 
the 20,000-lb. rear-axle load limit in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Illinois. On the trucks assigned 
to service in Ohio a bulkhead has been inserted in the 
rear oil-tank compartment which reduces the oil capa- 
city to 1,230 gal., bringing the rear-axle load below that 
state’s limit of 18,000 Ib. 

Trucks of this fleet are assigned to Chicago; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pitcairn and Scully; Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Morris Park; Jersey City, N. J., and Trenton; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mingo Junction, Youngstown, and 
Columbus. 





New Book... 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN- - 


AGEMENT, by Richard C. Colton. 384 pages, 65 illustrations. 
644 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York 10. Price, $6. 

Mr. Colton, general traffic manager of R.C.A. Victor 
Division of the Radio Corporation of America, has com- 
pacted into a single volume a wealth of practical knowl- 
edge gained during his 23 years in the industrial traffic 
management field. He stresses the increasing importance 
of the industrial traffic manager’s function; the advantages 
of knowing how to buy transportation intelligently, and 
the economy of knowing what constitutes good shipping 
practice. 

In his 16 chapters, Mr. Colton discusses the very latest 
developments in the traffic field, touching on the use of 
pallets, mechanized materials handling, and the employment 
oi packaging engineers. 

The handbook appears to be an excellent text for the 
student of economics, traffic or transportation, or for the 
businessman interested in distribution problems. Its value 
as a reference book in the transportation and traffic field 
is enhanced by a complete index and a chapter defining 
miscellaneous transportation terms. 
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Four railroad men inspect an electrical panel board in the 
American Locomotive Company's Diesel-electric locomotive 
school. The board is operated from the control stand beside 
the engineman’s seat in the center foreground; equipment is 
the same as that in an actual locomotive. During the school’s 
course in construction, operation and maintenance of Diesel- 
electric locomotives, the men actually build a Diesel engine 
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VIRGINIAN'S NEW ELECTRICS MEET 


Motor-generator type locomotives operate in same train with con- 


stant-speed units and also serve to improve time freight schedules 


= motor-generator type electric locomotives have now 
been in service on the Virginian for more than a year. 
They were purchased to handle increases in both coal 
trafic and manifest freight, and also to facilitate making 
class repairs on some of this road’s original electric 
locomotives, which have now been in service for 24 
years. 

The new locomotives were designed and built to meet 
the railroad’s functional specifications, and were de- 
livered by the General Electric Company early in 1948. 
* The original locomotives are of the split-phase type 
using induction motors and having running speeds of 


14 and 28 m.p.h. Acceleration to these speeds is ac- 
complished by means of water rheostats connected to 
the wound secondaries or rotors of the traction motors. 
The new locomotives are variable-speed units, changes 
in speed and power output being accomplished by con- 
trolling the field of the main generator. In spite of 
these basically different characteristics, the old and 
tlie new locometives are used together for hauling 6,000- 
ton trains up the Virginian’s 14-mile, 2 per cent grade. 

A profile of the electrified section is shown on a 
following page. The major movement of loads is 
eastbound, with empties moving westbound. Normally, 


A motor-generator type locomotive at the front and an induction-motor type locomotive at the rear of a 6,000-ton train 
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By JACK HAUSE I 


Locomotive & Car Equipment Divisions, 
General Electric Co. 


two locomotives (one head-end and one pusher) take a 
6.000-ton train from Mullens to Clarks Gap. Here the 
train is filled out to 9,000 tons and taken from Clarks 
Gap to Roanoke by one locomotive. Empties are moved 
westbound in 3,000-ton trains by one locomotive from 
Roanoke to Mullens. 

When used alone, the new locomotives can be operated 
over some sections of the line at speeds up to 35 m.p.h. 
Intermediate speeds between 14 and 28 m.p.h. are also 
made possible by flexible control and high regenerative 
braking capacity. In some cases, trains are brought 
to a complete stop by means of regenerative braking 
alone. 

In the movement of tonnage trains, speed is not the 
controlling factor, but in the case of time freights, 
where road speed is of more importance, the new loco- 
motives can effect a reduction in running time over 
the electrified section of one hour and twenty minutes, 
including all time required for meets and operating 
delays incidental to regular performance. 

Inspection requirements are simple and the locomo- 
tives can be turned in fifteen minutes. When necessary, 
a complete truck can be changed-out at a terminal in 
one and one-half hours. Sand is used only for starting 
on heavy grades, and the weight compensating feature, 
which allows for weight shift on the two axles of a 
truck during acceleration, is seldom used. : 

The motor of the motor-generator set functions as 
a synchronous condenser, and under conditions of regu- 
lar operation, the new locomotives effect an improve- 
ment of 10 to 15 per cent in system power factor, and 
an increase of contact line voltage. 

Average mileage for all electric locomotives is about 
60,000 per year. Approximately 25 per cent of power 
used for hauling trains is returned to the line by re- 
generation. Additions are also being made to the rail- 
road’s power plant at Narrows, Va., to meet the increas- 
ing demand for power. 


‘ 
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Cut-away view of one of the new locomotives 
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. No. 1 control compartment 
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The new locomotives are streamlined for pleasing 
appearance and are of the most modern design. Spe- 
cial attention was given in design to the use of standard 
apparatus where possible. Outstanding is the traction 
motor, which is a duplicate of those in widespread use 
on large Diesel-electric road locomotives. The proper 
application of such standardized items results in lower 
costs and better service. 

Each locomotive consists of two cabs and each cab is 
mounted on four two-axle swivel trucks (a total of eight 
trucks for each locomotive). The two halves of the 
locomotive are exact duplicates, and are permanently 
connected at the inside ends. A vestibuled walkway 
provides easy passage between cabs. 

The locomotives operate under an overhead contact 
system, taking a.c. energy at 11,000 volts, single phase, 





Table 1—Summary of Locomotive Dimensions and Characteristics 

































































Wheel arrangement 2(B—B-+B—B) 
Total weight, lb. 1,000,000 
Weight on drivers, lb. 1,000,000 
Number of driving axles 16 
Weight per driving axle, lb. .... 62,500 

Continuous rating 
Horsepower at rail ..........cccccccscsssescsesssssssesesosocensscesesosesssseceee 6,800 
Tractive force, lb. 162,000 
Speed, m.p.h. 15.75 
Adhesion, per cent 16.2 
Starting tractive force at 26 per cent adhesion, Ib. ........ 260,000 
Maximum operating speed, m.p.h. 50 
Length overall, between knuckles 150 ft. 8 in. 
Total wheel base 133 ft. 10 in 
Rigid wheel base 9 ft. O in. 
Width overall il ft. 3 in. 
Height over pantograph, locked down .....cccscsessseerseseeeesees 16 ft. 3 in. 
Driving wheel diameter 42 in. 
Number of traction motors .......+. 16 
Gear ratio 70/17 
Contact line voltage (nominal) 11,000 
Phase single 
Cycles 25 
Air-brake equipment—straight and automatic. .......ssss 8-EL 
Number of air compressors 4 
600 


Total capacity of air compressors, c.f.m. 
Type of control—electro-pmeumatic  .....sssssssssssesesrsnsreseseeenees PCL 
Electric braking Regenerative 
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Simplified power-circuit diagram for one cab 
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Running-gear 
assembly of 
one cab 


25 cycles. This a.c. power is converted to d.c. power 
on the locomotives by step-down transformers and syn- 
chronous motor-generator sets. The d.c. power is dis- 
tributed to 16 series-wound, axle-hung traction motors 
geared to the driving axles by single-reduction gearing. 

The locomotives have two control positions and are 
arranged for full operation from either end. 

Arrangement is made for regenerative braking using 
the traction motors as generators. Thus, during electric 
braking, the locomotives feed energy back through the 
motor-generator sets and transformers to the contact 
system. 

A summary of dimensions and characteristics appears 


in Table I. 
Three-Compartment Cabs 


The locomotive cabs and cab underframes are fabri- 
cated from steel sheets, plates, and shapes by welding. 
The weight of the cabs and included apparatus is 
carried through the center sills and span bolsters to 
the truck center plates. There are no loading pads. 

Each cab is divided into three principal sections— 
the nose compartment, the operator’s compartment and 
the apparatus compartment. 

The apparatus compartment has hatchways in the 
roof for removal of major equipment for repair and 
maintenance. The nose compartment has a removable 
plate, fitted and bolted to the outside front end for the 
same purpose. The nose is reinforced with collision 
posts for protection to the crew and equipment. 

Each cab rests on two cast-steel span bolsters, each 
of which is carried on the center plates of two cast- 
steel trucks. There are four span bolsters and eight 
two-axle trucks per locomotive. The two outside end- 
span bolsters carry draft rigging and pilots on their 
outer ends. They are connected to the inside span bol- 
sters under the center of each cab by pin and ball-and- 
socket articulation joints. The two inside-end span 
bolsters are connected between cabs by a solid steel 
draw-bar and radial buffer. 

One span bolster under each cab has a fixed center 
plate while the other has a longitudinally sliding center 
plate. All draft and buffing forces are transmitted 
through the span bolsters. Each truck center plate 
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transmits only that part of the locomotive tractive force 
developed on the two driving axles in that truck. 

All trucks are duplicates and are interchangeable 
between locomotives, and also between truck positions 

en a given locomotive. Spare trucks complete with 
| traction motors, etc., can be maintained for quick re- 
placement of any truck on any of the four locomotives. 
The trucks are so arranged that all connections (cables, 
sand pipes, air-brake hoses, etc.) between the cabs 
and the trucks can be disconnected and reconnected in 
minimum time. This permits dropping any truck on a 
hoist table for quick replacement. 

Each truck frame is a unit steel casting. The truck 
transom and pedestal jaws are cast integral with the 
frame. Twin equalizer bars of solid steel rest at each 
end on the tops of the journal boxes and carry the 
truck frame through combination coil and leaf springs. 
The journal boxes are equipped with roller bearings. 
The axle-hung traction motors have coil spring nose 
suspension. Wheels and gears are solid steel, and are 
pressed on solid forged-steel axles. 

The approximate weights of principal components 
are as follows: 








2 cabs complete 262 tons 
2 outside end-span bolsters with pilots .ccccccsesceeseeeeeees 33 tons 
2 inside end-span bolsters with draw bar .. 29 tons 
8 trucks complete with Motors, ECtC.  cccccccocsrccssscrsscccscccecees 176 tons 

Total locomotive weight 500 tons 





The control provides ultra-smooth locomotive per- 
formance. There are no_ series-parallel transition 
points over the entire speed range of 0 to 50 m.p.h. 

The most desirable use of the traction-motor and 
generator characteristics is made by selective operation 
oi the traction motors as either self- or separately-ex- 
cited machines. This permits optimum use of power 
for motoring or for regenerative braking at reduced 
traction-motor field excitations. 

Driving-wheel slippage is held to a minimum hy 
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permanent parallel connection of all traction motors. 
Selective weight-shift compensation is provided for 
further protection against wheel slippage on starting, 
especially with heavy trains. This weight-shift com- 
pensation is obtained by reducing the field excitation 
and consequently the voltage of the traction generators 
supplying power to the traction motors geared to the 
leading axles of each truck. 

The master controllers, push buttons, valves, instru- 
ments, gages, and indicating lights are conveniently 
located in the operator’s cab. Strong, rigid support is 


Ground 1HOoOs2Z2006 
Connection Volt Bushing 
Pressure Relief Mower 
Globe Valve And Diaphragm \ 
Fiter Press Gonnecton Thermometer | Pump and 
: Ly Motor 


Liquid Level Goge 


Junction Box Manhole Gover 


Above—Power transformer 


Left—Main motor-generator set 
and detail of synchronous- 
motor spring mounting 
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nduction Motor Alternator 


Lifting Lugs 


Auxiliory Generotor 





Air Duct 
Above—Three-unit auxiliary motor-alternator generator set 
Below—Vertical-shaft induction-motor-driven equipment blowers 


Air Cleaner 


3rease——— 
Fittings 






provided for all control devices, control wiring, and 
power cables. Special attention was given in the locomo- 
tive design to the desirability of having all devices con- 
venient for inspection and maintenance. 

The high- and low-voltage 25-cycle apparatus is pro- 
tected by a primary protective relay. This relay detects 
electric grounds, overload, and short circuits. It has 
two trip positions. The first position opens the auxili- 
ary circuits, and removes the auxiliary load from the 
main transformer. If this does not clear the fault, the 
relay automatically goes to full trip position and opens 
the oil circuit breaker, thus de-energizing the entire 
locomotive. 

The traction motors are protected by high-speed cir- 
cuit breakers and overload relays. The auxiliary ap- 
paratus is protected by the usual thermal and magnetic 
devices. 


Transformers and Motor-Generator Sets 


The main transformers have double-winding primaries, 
11,000/22,000 volts. This makes them suitable for 
operation on the existing 11,000-volt contact system or, 
by reconnecting the windings, on a 22,000-volt contact 
system if the Virginian wishes to go to this voltage at 
some future time. 

Each transformer is equipped with a motor-driven 
circulating pump and radiator for cooling the Pyranol. 
The low-voltage windings of the transformers have taps 
at 557, 795, 995, and 1,550 volts for supplying auxiliary 
loads and for running the main motor-generator sets. 
The secondary of the transformer is grounded by means 
of an auto-transformer and protective ground relay ar- 
rangement. To drain off lightning discharges that are 
transmitted to the secondary, a shunting thyrite dis- 
charge resistor is connected around the auto-trans- 
former and relay arrangement. 

A roof-mounted lightning arrester is connected to the 
line side of the oil circuit breaker. On the transformer 
side of the oil switch, and connected with as short leads 
as possible, a .25 m.f.d. high voltage capacitor has been 
installed. This capacitor will absorb transient generated 
by high voltage switching. 
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(Fig. 10) Profile of the Electrified Division of the Virginian from Mullens, W. Va., to Roanoke, Va. 
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picadans Waesieese Pyle National Co., Chicago 

Hunter Sash Co.. Flushing, N. Y. 

..C. A. Sprague Devices, Michigan City, Ind. 
..General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
..Prime Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
..Fulton Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Headlights 

Windshields “ 
Windshield wipers 
Windshield defrosters 
Windshield wings 
Sun visors 










ERE. WEEOWS:  srscecsicccctavens ..O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SRRER, CHD: cysccctsrnctnessresarsennsnusstnacesd American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Horns Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

AEs GREAT cocsiccessssesectssesscacseuseus General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





--Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
--Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Door Jocks  ......0...00000 
Inspection card holders 





Storage batteries — .....s.csssseseee Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fire extinguishers _ .........c.ccsccccose Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, N. J. 

Sanders Morris B. Brewster Co., Chicago 

“Little Watchman” ose Wright Little Watchman Co., Greensboro, 
Ne G 

Air brake schedule _................ Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa. 

Air compressors General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





American Brake Division, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Foundation brakes 





Ree: MOOS sua an American Brake Shoe Co., New York 
Flexible air ducts .. ..Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Vestibule -diaphragms _............. American Car & Foundry Co., New York 


PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ON THE VIRGINIAN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 





BGEE. (RUMOR cccerescccssecrntcrciticcen Transportation Devices Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Speedometer ~ .<.cciecsscecosesessecsseccoreses General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Trainline receptacles 
Auxiliary apparatus circuit — 

breaker Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 
FHSAVIRROES cacccancecissennssccasesrsssenecson Locke Insulator Corp., Baltimore, Md. 









Roller journal bearings .Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Pham Br O  nncccccncsscssecenccessconeases National Brake Co., New York 
Truck frame and span 

belster Castings — ...cccceeeeees General Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, 


Ill. 
-W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


Draft gear  ....-.ccc.- 
-Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Draft gear yoke 









CODMIGTE © i secaccccessosstbescsesvanvecsaentsos National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Driving wheels  .......c..ccccscseccsessees Standard Steel Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Axles . Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

THRCK: STUBS cicccccccstcssiccmcemn Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensington, 
Pa. 

Drawhar i9 OM — ....crcscccosscesseccseeeees Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Radial buffers Franklin Railway Supply Co., New York 





PRMUOR TAPING i ssessesesccasretcstestnniteces R. D. Nuttal Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pantograph check valves. ........ National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J. 





Each transformer delivers power to a five-unit, four- 
bearing main motor-generator set at 1,550 volts, single- 
phase, 25-cycles. A complete motor-generator set con- 
sists of a single-phase synchronous motor, two traction 
generators, a main exciter, and a regenerative exciter. 
The synchronous-motor stator of the main motor-gen- 
erator set is spring-mounted to isolate the 50-cycle vi- 
bration. 

The set is started by using one of the traction gen- 
erators as a starting motor. The starting power is sup- 
plied from the battery-charging generator of the auxili- 
ary motor-alternator set in the nose of the locomotive. 
The main set is thus accelerated to about 460 r.p.m. 
The synchronous motor is then automatically connected 
to the 995-volt tap of the main transformer and the set 
turther accelerated to within a few revolutions of syn- 
chronous speed. 

Partial field is then applied to the motor to pull the 
set into synchronism and the motor connections are 
automatically transferred to the 1,550-volt running tap 
of the main transformer. The entire starting cycle 
takes approximately one minute. 


Traction Motors 


Each locomotive is equipped with 16 type GE-746 
d.c. series-wound traction motors. They are conventional 
axle-hung, box-frame motors arranged for a spring- 
nose suspension. Considerable advantage in operation 
and maintenance is anticipated in their use because 
they are of standard manufacture and in wide use 
throughout the railroad industry. 


Auxiliary Power Supply 


Auxiliary power for each cab is supplied by a three- 
unit motor-alternator-generator located in the nose com- 
partment. The driving motor of this auxiliary set is a 
200-hp., 25-cycle, single-phase, induction motor which 
receives power from a low voltage (438 volts) tap of 
the main power transformer. . The set operates at ap- 
proximately 1,500 r.p.m. 
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The alternator of the auxiliary set is rated 157 kva. 
and supplies 125-cycle, three-phase, 260-volt power for 
the main equipment blowers and the traction-motor and 
transformer blowers. 

The d.c. generator of the auxiliary set is rated 13.5 
kw. and supplies power at 75 volts for lighting, small 
d.c. auxiliary power and battery charging. It also is 
used for starting the main motor-generator set as de- 
scribed above. 


Blowers 


The main motor-generator sets, traction motors and 
transformers are ventilated by vertical-shaft, 125-cycle, 
three-phase, induction motor-driven blowers. These 
blowers are special axial-flow units and have self-con- 
tained centrifugal air-cleaners incorporated where re- 
quired. 

Cooling air is admitted to the cab through special 
grill-covered roof hatches. Thence, the air Miters the 
blowers from which it is distributed through ducts to 
the various apparatus units at the pressures and vol- 
umes required for proper ventilation. All apparatus, 
ii:cluding the main motor-generator set, is ventilated 
by external blowing. 


Air Compressors 


Each locomotive has four motor-driven air compres- 
sors, two per cab. The four compressors give a total 
of 600 cu. ft. per min. air capacity. They are synchro- 
nized so that an equal amount of work is done by each 
compressor. 


Pantographs 


Each locomotive has three pantographs, two on one 
cab and one on the other. Space is provided on the 
roof of the second cab for future installation of a fourth 
pantograph if desired. The locomotives are normally 
operated with two pantographs raised. The third is a 
spare for emergency use. 
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Tae Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen have presented “concerted” 
demands for the establishment of a 40-hour work-week 
and time and one-half for Sunday and holiday work 
for conductors and trainmen employed in yard service. 
(Contemplation of these demands was reported in Rail- 
way Age of March 12, page 99.) Their proposal would 
make the shorter work-week applicable also to affiliated 
crafts, such as car retarder operators, hump motor car 
eperators, yardmasters, stationmasters, switchtenders 
and levermen, where these employees are represented 
by the O.R.C. or B.R.T. All yard employees would 
have their basic rate increased by two and one-half 
cents an hour in place of the daily earning minima 
established January 1, 1948, according to the proposal. 

The two unions would establish—among other things 
—100 mi. and 5 hr. as the basic day in passenger serv- 
ice, with time and one-half for overtime. Initial terminal 
delay rules would be effected in all classes of road 
service. Road crews would be paid an expense allow- 
ance of not less than $5 a day when away from home 
terminal. Trainmen required to handle or assist in 
handling mail would be allowed one-half cent for each 
mile operated for each three linear feet of mail space, 
at a minimum of 150 mi. This allowance would apply 
also to the conductors in charge of trains on which 
trainmen are so used. The title “dining car steward” 
would be applied to any employee in charge of a car 
in which four or more persons are employed for the 
purpose of serving food or drinks, and a number of 
ancillary benefits would accrue. 


Carriers’ Counter Proposals 


The raflroads have countered with proposals which, 
among other things, would: 


(1) Eliminate rules which fix starting times; 

(2) Reduce all monthly and weekly rates to conform to 
any reduction in the basic work-week; 

(3) Eliminate provisions for sick leave with pay; 

(4) Change the 1945 vacation agreement so as to con- 
form to any possible shorter work-week; 

(5) Establish rules permitting split trips; 

(6) Eliminate the five-cent allowance created under the 
December, 1943, agreement and now included in basic rates 
“in lieu of claims for time and one-half pay for time over 
40 hr. and for expenses while away from home”; 

(7) Eliminate existing rules or practices which pro- 
vide for payment for time held at away-from-home termi- 
nals, or for furnishing eating or sleeping accommodations; 

(8) Change the basic day in passenger service from 150 
to 200 mi., 744 hr. to 8 hr., and the speed basis for computa- 
tion of overtime from 20 m.p.h. to 25 m.p.h.; 

(9) Change the basic day in through freight service from 
100 mi. to 125 mi., and the speed basis for computing 
overtime from 124% m.p.h. to 1554 m.p.h.; 

(10) Establish a rule giving the carriers the right to 
establish inter-divisional and inter-seniority district runs; 

(11) Establish a rule giving the carrier the right to pool 
cabooses and operate them inter-divisionally; 

(12) Eliminate all rules and practices which prevent 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen from coupling and un- 
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BROTHERHOODS SEEK 40-HOUR 


WEEK FOR YARDMEN 


coupling air hose, making air hose tests, etc., a part of the 
regular day’s work; 

(13) Eliminate existing rules which provide daily, week- 
ly or monthly earning guarantees; 

(14) Change present rules to permit the combination of 
road and yard service, or the performance of more than one 
grade of service in a tour of duty, with compensation at the 
highest rate applicable to any class of service performed; 

(15) Eliminate rules restricting the use of yard crews in 
service beyond switching limits; 

(16) Establish a rule providing that the carrier shall 
have the right to operate regular crews on either a one-way 
or turn-around basis and through established crew termi- 
nals; 

(17) Establish or modify rules so that the carrier may 
fix the starting time of employees; and, 

(18) Eliminate rules and practices which limit train 
length, specify the number of employees, or limit the num- 
ber of locomotives or tonnage in a train, or which provide 
arbitraries for crew members by reason of the number of 
locomotives or cars or amount of tonnage. 


The brotherhoods would have their proposals take 
effect on May 1, 1949. It is anticipated that no settle- 
ment will be made on the individual carriers and that 
the case will be handled by a national carrier conference 
committee and national officers of the unions. 

The two brotherhoods, together with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, currently have demands dating from 
November 18, 1948, before the carriers for increased 
vacation benefits, on which national negotiations were 
begun at Chicago on April 19. 








How research is producing better railroads and railroading was 
discussed by four railroad officers over radio station WLS in 
Chicago last month in connection with the 50th anniversary 
meeting of the American Railway Engineering Association. Those 
who participated in the broadcast, were, from left to right, 
Frederick S. Schwinn, president of the A.R.E.A. and assistant 
chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific Lines; Charles H. Mottier, 
past president of the A.R.E.A. and vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Illinois Central; Arthur C. Page, WLS farm 
program director; William T. Faricy, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and Albert R. Beatty, assistant 
vice-president of the A.A.R. 
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Left—A full-scale reproduction of the first train in Spain, which made its first run from Barcelona to Mataro on October 28, 1848, 
in front of the reconstructed facade of the original station. Right— New standard steel open freight car, with removable stanchions 


RAILWAY 
CENTENNIAL 
IN SPAIN 


Special exhibition at 


Barcelona marks 100 


years of railroading 













































































Right—Electrical display 
at the Barcelona exhibition 

















Left—Modern “Santa Fe” type mixed traffic and “Mountain” type express locomotives, each capable of developing 3,000 hp. Right 
—Modern electric locomotive 
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Heavy log trucks boost maintenance cost of 


Washington state highways two and one-half times 


THE PUBLIC PAYS FOR “LOG-ROLLING 












aintenance of highways used by heavy log-carrying 
10ter trucks is costing the state of Washington more 
han two and one-half times as much per mile per year as 
is maintenance of similar highways carrying only general 
traffic, according to an article in the April issue of The 
Trend, quarterly publication of the University of Wash- 
ington’s Engineering Experiment Station. 

The article. condensed from a paper read before the 
1949 Northwest Road Conference by E. M. Horwood, 
instructor in civil engineering at the university, states 
in part: 

There appears to be no opposition to the theory that in- 
creased loads mean increased maintenance. . . .A rapid sur- 
vey of the last maintenance budget in Washington reveals 
substantially higher costs for those roads servicing the log- 
ging industry. The 1947-1949 routine maintenance appropri- 
ations for three arbitrarily chosen state roads subject to 
heavy logging traffic averaged $1,320 per mile -per year. 
Similar figures for three arbitrarily chosen roads subject to 
general traffic average $518 per mile per year. That is, for 
routine maintenance alone the roads subject to heavy log- 
ging trucks had 2% times the appropriations of the roads 
subject to general traffic, part of which was fruit and grain 
produce. The state maintenance engineer was of the opinion 
that extraordinary maintenance would add to the discrep- 
ancy. 

Earlier in his article Mr. Horwood had pointed out 
by traffic flow maps that “routes of heaviest logging 
trafic are not too closely integrated with the main 
traffic streams.” He does state that, “had these logging 
roads been originally designed for that purpose it 
might have altered the maintenance picture appreciably,” 
but does not give any estimates of the added initial 
cost required to build such heavy-duty highways. 


400,000-Lb. Truck Loads 


The possible financial burden which heavy log truck- 
ing may impose upon Washington’s public road funds 
in years to come, by requiring either initial construction 
of roads to higher standards or extraordinary mainte- 
nance, is indicated by Mr. Horwood’s statements con- 
cerning gross weights of vehicles already being operated. 
On state highway systems, he says, trucks are limited 
to approximately 70,000 lb., but: 

Where private roads connect the loading platforms to the 
mills, gross vehicular weights between 100,000 and 150,000 
Ib. are common. Average loads of approximately 200,000... 
and maximum loads as high as 400,000 Ib. have been rec- 
orded. 

Loads of that size, Mr. Horwood indicates, are car- 
ried principally on private roads built by the loggers 
themselves; but he further suggests that many of the 
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legging companies, especially the smaller ones, are 
reaching the point where they “may be willing to 
balance greater use of the public road system [includ- 
ing heavier axle weights and heavier gross loads] 
along with increased users’ fees against the cost of 
construction of private roads for ever-lengthening 
hauls.” 


Trucks Replace Trains 


During the past 15 years, Mr. Horwood says, “log 
transportation has been changing from railroads to 
trucks.” More than 5,000 mi. of private logging rail- 
ways “have been replaced almost completely by trucks 
and roads.” The change has created not only the prob- 
lem of increased public highway maintenance costs, 
but also of bridge construction, safety and interference 
with other highway traffic. With reference to those 
problems, the author says in part: 


Bridges with spans ranging from 30 to 100 ft. are most af- 
fected by increased gross weight. Few of Washington’s 7,000 
bridges were designed for the loads they now carry regular- 
ly. 


Safety and Interference 


Important as the logging industry may be in the North- 
west and whether or not the industry is paying its own 
way are factors apart from the rights of others to participate 
in the agricultural, commercial and recreational use of the 
public roads. In Washington the tourist industry follows 
close upon the heels of lumbering in importance, and is 
equally seasonal. The geometrical aspects of the highways 
are sometimes more significant than the structural when it 
comes to imposing limitations on the type and flow of traf- 
fic. Logging operations certainly have a nuisance character- 
istic on many roads, and impose a psychological handicap 
on the general highway users. Their effect on safety also 
bears study. It is generally believed that increasing the 
allowable gross weight 10 or 15 per cent would not call for 
increased bunk widths on the type of vehicles now carrying 
maximum legal loads, although the balancing of the loads 
would become more critical and create somewhat more of a 
road hazard. Decreased speeds with heavier loads would im- 
pose an increased hardship on other users unless statutory 
measures were taken to preserve favorable power loadings. 


In his summary, Mr. Horwood calls for, among other 
things, state studies “of both routine and extraordinary 
maintenance costs on all existing roads . . . to evaluate 
the burden imposed by the iogging industry; a plan to 
obtain more data on log-hauling operations with a 
view to allocating costs, [and] . . . a reasonable pro- 
gram of highway use and a schedule of users’ fees.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS... 


Cites Economies 

of Continuous Rail 

. CHICAGO 
To THE EpiTor: 

The editorial on page 40 of the April 9 Railway Age, en- 
titled “Maintenance Labor vs. Stronger Track,” was very 
interesting. In connection with the shorter work-week for 
maintenance employees, with the consequent increased cost 
to the railroads, you suggested that the answer might rest 
in savings to be obtained by using heavier rail, an ad- 
dress on which was given at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association. 

Considerable stress is given in the editorial to the mainte- 
nance savings that can be effected by making a 30-per cent 
increase in rail investment for heavier rail, but it overlooks 
any reference to a 30-per cent saving in maintenance labor 
that can be effected through the use of continuous rail with 
an added increase of only six or eight per cent in the cost 
of rail renewals. The 30-per cent saving to be derived through 
the use of continuous welded rail appears in a report that 
you will find in a recent publication of the A.R.E.A. after 
a study had been made of the welded rail in service on the 
Delaware & Hudson. The studied reports of the A.R.E.A. 
should carry much more weight than the opinion of a few 
that heavier rail has higher potential in maintenance sav- 
ings. 

In looking over railroad annual reports for 1948, we find 
that track laying and surfacing accounts run about 30 per 
cent of total maintenance-of-way and structures expendi- 
tures. According to official A.R.E.A. reports, 65 per cent of 
track labor is chargeable to Account 220, Track Laying and 
Surfacing, and the reports also state that about 75 per cent 
of this charge covers the labor used in tamping at or in the 
vicinity of the joint. Based on this estimate, some railroads 
could increase net income very substantially if they had 
large amounts of continuous rail. 


Lem ADAMS 
Vice-President, 


Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
Would Beat Truckers 
at Their Own Game 
New YorK 
To THE EpiTor: 
Current worries over truck competition and what 


trucks may do to railroad revenues are but a prelude to 
what is in store unless the railroads meet the new com- 
petition. Such fast scheduled trains as the New York 
Central’s “Pacemakers” meet the demands of good service 
but they do not meet the competition of trucks. I sub- 
mit that this competition will never’ be met on the basis 
of railroad practice to date, and for fundamental reasons. 
Such competition can be met only by changing traditional 
methods and concepts. That the roads have not done. 

Let us take one specific case. Freight charges on 
oranges from Florida to Rochester, N. Y., are about $1.35, 
trucks charges $1.15. Trucks made the run in three 


days, freight cars in six. There you have the epitome of 
the problem. Why should it require twice as long to 
make a run on rails as on the highways? The basic 
trouble lies in clinging to the concept of mass transporta- 
tion in competing with a concept that is the very opposite 
—short, swift, highly mobile units, trucks. The answer 
to that kind of competition is short, swift, direct freight 
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trains making complete runs between distant points with 
no more than one break-up. That means freight trains 
of ten cars, fifteen or twenty cars, making runs in less than 
half current schedules, largely by eliminating lost time. 

At once the practical railroad man will throw up his 
hands and cite many obstacles- -including the increased 
cost of labor for such short trains. A whole crew for as 


few as ten cars? Preposterous! But is it? Truckers 
hire 35 to 40 men to man trucks to carry as much freight 
as this ten-car train could haul with only three men. 
That cannot just be brushed off. 

How can it be done? One explanation lies in speed— 
maximum use of facilities. If a truck can make a trip in 
three days against six for a car that truck can produce 
Just twice as many revenue ton-miles in a given time. 
Running several short trains in place of one long one 
would raise difficulties, of course. The problem is to 
overcome them. What is there to prevent running short, 
fast freights as first sections of passenger trains? Out 
of Boston, for instance, all the way to Washington or 
even to points far south before being broken up or re- 
made? The freights, stopping only for crew - changes, 
could keep well ahead of passenger trains making station 
stops. 

To establish such service the carriers would have to go 
to the country with a demand that featherbedding costs 
and practices be eliminated, that the railroads be given 
the same opportunity as truckers to demand a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. 

These facts cannot be dodged. .The railroads are losing 
the highest paying freight and losing it fast. They are 
losing it to a form of transportation with an enormously 
high labor cost per ton of capacity; to a form of trans- 
portation that violates all the pet theories of mass trans- 
portation advocates. They are losing it because trucks 
give a far higher ratio of use—more mileage and hence 
higher earnings per day at a lower ton-mile cost. Mile- 
long trains can no more meet the modern, single unit, 
fast, direct, mobile competition than a hippo can outrun an 
antelope. Railroad management has got to get down to 
brass tacks and throw out the window many preconceptions 


and habits. 
DELMAR HUBBELL 








PLAQUE FOR 
FREEDOM TRAIN 
LOCOMOTIVE.— 
Back from its 15- | 
month tour of the 
nation, the famous 
“Freedom Train” 
locomotive is being 
repainted at the 
American Locomo- 
tive Company’s, 
Schenectady, N.Y., 
plant before being 
placed in passen- 
ger service on the 
Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, 
Mo. The _ plaque 
shown here _ will 
be placed on the 
locomotive before 
it takes up its new assignment 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 





BALDWIN MACHINE 
FOR TESTING RAILS 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has developed a new ma- 
chine for applying rolling fatigue loads 
to rails, which simulates actual service 
conditions. It consists essentially of a 
reciprocating carriage, crank-driven by 
a 10-hp. motor through a large V-belt 
sheave that serves as a flywheel, and a 
32%4-in. loading wheel mounted on a 
loading beam. The carriage moves on two 
supporting rollers and is preloaded by 
springs to counteract inertia forces of 
reciprocating parts. The loading beam is 
pivoted, being held at one end by two 
horizontal and two vertical steel flex 
plates, and loaded at the other end by a 
hydraulic jack through a spring, the de- 
flection of which is measured by a dial 
indicator. The beam multiplies loads by 
five. 

To operate the machine a section of 
rail about 50 in. long and up to 8 in. 
high is mounted longitudinally on the re- 
ciprocating carriage in such a way that 
12 in. of the rail section overhangs its 
support as a cantilever. As the rail moves 
with a 12-in. stroke at 125 cycles per 
minute the loading wheel is applied to 
the cantilever portion of the rail. By ad- 
justments of the loading beam the in- 
tensity of the load applied by the wheel 
may be varied from 6,250 lb. to 80,000 
lb.; and a bending moment as high as 
960,000 in.-lb. may be produced in the 
rail. The number of cycles completed 
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when failure of the rail occurs is regis- 
tered by a revolution counter. The ma- 
chine is 13 ft. long, 81 in. high, 52% in. 
wide, and weighs about 16,000 lb. 





COMPOUND-BORE 
JOURNAL BEARING 


A compound-bore journal bearing for 
both freight and passenger car service 
has been announced by the National 
Bearing Division of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, 4930 Manchester avenue, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 

A secondary bore has been precision 
machined in the bore of the standard 
journal bearing for wider initial con- 
tact area with the journal to aid the 
formation of the fluid lubricating film 
and to minimize the film pressure. This 


— - ——. 


0.002 to 0.005 Deep 
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Design of the compound-bore journal bear- 
ing. Values of dimensions A, B and C for 
different-size journals are listed in the 
table 





is said to result in a lower temperature 
run-in and to contribute to the reduction 
of hot boxes during the breaking-in pe- 
riod. The compound bore provides a 
better fit on undersized axles too, mini- 
mizing the necessary conformation of the 
bearing to the smaller axle sizes. 


Table of Dimensions for the Compound- 
Bore Journal Bearing 


Size A- DIA. B- DIA. Cc 

5x9 5.004 5 1/16 1/32 
51% x 10 5.504 5 9/16 1/32 

6x11 6.004 6 1/16 1/32 
61%, x 12 6.504 6 9/16 1/32 








WORK CRANE 


A new crawler-mounted crane de- 
signed especially for railroad work has 
been announced by the Unit Crane & 
Shovel’ Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. It is 
known as the Unit 817R. The outstand- 
ing features of the machine include 
swing limit stops, low overall height, ta- 
pered counterweight, narrow-gage crawl- 
ers, and short tail swing. 
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HIGH - SPEED 
DIESEL ENGINE 


The latest addition to the line of Die- 
sel engines manufactured by the Cum- 
mins Engine Company, Columbus, Ind., 
is the Model NVHS-1200. This engine 
is a four-cycle, 12-cylinder supercharged 
V-type with a maximum rating of 550 hp. 
at 2100 r.pm. With its naturally-aspi- 
rated companion model, the NVH-1200, 
which develops 400 hp. at the same speed, 
Cummins Diesel engines now cover the 
range from 58 to 550 hp. The two new 
engines have weights of 4,550 and 4,300 
lb. respectively, for the supercharged and 
non-supercharged models, with corres- 
ponding weights per horsepower of 8.3 
and 10.8 lb. 

The cylinder block is a single casting 
with the twelve cylinders set at a V- 
angle of 40 deg. This was arrived at 
after exhaustive study of the power im- 
pulses and harmonic forces on the crank- 
shaft and was chosen to minimize the 
torsional vibration over the wide speed 
range. : 

The cylinders are ‘staggered, the 
right bank being slightly ahead of the 
left to allow the connecting rods to be 
mounted side by side on the crank pins. 
This design avoids forked or articulated 
rods and permits the use of conventional 
rods which are alike for both banks. 

The crankshaft is the conventional six- 
throw type, dynamically balanced and 
counterweighted to minimize the loads on 
the bearings. All journals and pins are 
induction hardened to approximately 50 
Rockwell. A viscous friction damper is 
available to control torsional vibration 








The Cummins 550-hp., 4,550-Ib. supercharged high-speed Diesel engine applied to a 


General Electric 65-ton switching locomotive 


and allow a wide speed range on special 
applications. 

The pistons are of heat treated alumi- 
num with the skirts having an interrupted 
surface in a diamond pattern which pro- 
vides lubrication to keep wear at a mini- 
mum. Piston rings are of Keystone sec- 
tion better to combat the sticking tenden- 
cies of present fuels. The top ring, which 
takes most of the load, is chrome faced. 

The fuel system was developed by Cum- 
mins and has two pumps, each one serv- 
ing six cylinders, which are driven to- 


gether but are timed to the two banks. 
The speed is controlled manually but is 
maintained at idle by a low-speed gov- 
ernor, and at the maximum speed range 
by a high-speed governor. The engine is 
further protected by an overspeed trip 
and by the built-in characteristics of the 
fuel pump, limiting the speed in the 
event of a line failure. A feature of the 
fuel system is the low fuel-line pressure, 
only 120 to 180 lb., between the single- 
plunger, distributor-type fuel pump and 
the injectors. 











The Erie's “high-and-wide” route was used to move this 50,000 Ib. blast furnace hopper from Glassport, Pa., to Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
The huge casting, made by the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company for the Inland Steel Company, measured 181 ft. above the rails 
after it was loaded on a special depressed-center flat car, and 10 ft. 3 in. wide. 
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A G.E. 50-ton Diesel-electric 





DIESEL SERVICE 
IN A STEEL PLANT 


-_ American Locomotive Company-General Electric 
Diesel-electric locomotives are doing 25 per cent more 
work than nine steam locomotives did previously in the 
plant of the Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 
In handling switching operations, three G. E. Diesel- 
electrics are reported to do the work of four steam 
locomotives. 

Weirton has 56 miles of intra-plant track, with grades 
ranging up to a maximum of 15 per cent. Until early 
1945, when the first of the Alco-G. E. locomotives ar- 
rived, all operations were performed with 14 coal- 
burning locomotives. These have been replaced by three 
Alco-G. E. 660-hp., five Alco-G. E. 1,000-hp., and five 
G. E. 50-ton Diesel-electrics. The 660-hp. and 1,000-hp. 
units handle the switching of incoming and outgoing 
freight cars to and from the connecting main line rail- 
roads, while the smaller ones each have a special assign- 
ment in yard transfer and switching. 

In two places in the yard, one Diesel-electric is han- 
dling in one trip the work that it took a steam engine 
two trips to do. Availability of the Diesel-electrics is 
high as compared with steam—the ratio being 97 per 
cent compared to approximately 60 per cent. 

Until the new units were placed in operation, it had 
always been necessary to withdraw a locomotive from 
the switching yard to replace one undergoing repair. 
Now the Bessemer and open hearth furnaces are 
serviced with no shortage of switching power necessary 
during repairs and overhauls. 

All the new locomotives work 24 hours a day, seven 
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industrial locomotive shoving a string of loaded buggies alongside the open hearth building 





days a week, with two exceptions: one 1.000-hp. unit 
works 16 hours a day, seven days a week, switching 
cars to and from the iron ore stock piles, and one 50- 
tonner is used as a standby. 





SHOULD SOCIALIZED RAILROADS 
BE SUBSIDIZED? 


Let us accept—as we must—that our railways are strate- 
gically essential to the nation and that, at whatever cost. 
they must be maintained at a high level of efficiency. .. . Is 
it unreasonable to question the justice of placing this 
burden upon industry and the traveling public alene? 
Would it not be possible for the government to assess 
arbitrarily the value to the community of this straiegic 
factor and carry it as a charge upon the exchequer? In 
essence it is not different from other charges—the Services, 
for instance—which are the responsibility of the Defense 
Ministry. Subsidies are objectionable’ but sometimes un- 
avoidable; we are subsidizing foodstuffs to the tune of 
£484 million today .... 

If something like this were done and the railroads were 
relieved of a proportion of their overheads, which are so 
different in degree from those of road, coastal and air 
transport, they could . . . be ready to contribute on a more 
comparable level towards a vigorous, economic and adapta- 
hle service. Can British railways ever be made to pay, with 
their present load of overheads, without their charges be- 
ing raised to an uneconomic level and one which would 
ultimately drive still more traffic away from their system? 
Can they even say that their present passenger fares are 
not too high for the purse of the ordinary traveler? 

Have we not been content to continue to apply year 
after year the same rigid considerations to railway fi- 
nances, despite the fact that the general transportation 
situation itself has changed so materially? 

—From a paper in Modern Transport (London) by A. G. 
Marsden, transport adviser of Lever Brothers and Unilever 


Ltd. 
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Bumper Wheat Crop 
Will Tax Car Supply 


Gass calls for continuance 
of heaviest practicable loading 


Despite cancellation of the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s minimum-load- 
ing orders and the present surplus of 
“some types” of cars, it remains “obvi- 
ous that the freight car supply, par- 
ticularly box cars, is such that the 
heaviest practicable loading must be 
continued if car shortages or stringencies 
are to be avoided,” Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, said 
in his latest monthly review of the “Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” Begin- 
ning in May, Mr. Gass pointed out, the 
railroads “will have to start transport- 
ing not only another bumper winter 
wheat crop but also a tremendous carry- 
over of grains now under loan and pur- 
chase agreements.” 

In his report on the observance of 
Car Service Rules, the C.S.D. chairman 
said the number of cars on home lines 
“continues to show improvement.” He 
added that the “high percentage” (40.4 
per cent) of box cars now at home 
“augurs well for the necessary upgrading 
of this type of car for heavy summer 
duties facing us during the grain move- 
ment.” At the same time, he urged con- 
tinuing cooperation of shippers in the 
leading of cars to and in the direction 
of home roads to the greatest extent 
possible. 


Box Car Supply “Slightly” Tighter 

Coming to his discussion of equip- 
ment conditions by types of cars, Mr. 
Gass said the demand for box cars has 
“tightened slightly during ‘the past 
month.” Box car shortages, however, are 
confined entirely to the better grade 
car, while the supply of lower class and 
rough loader types is more than ample, 
with surpluses averaging 24,001 cars 
daily during the week ended April 9 
compared to 3,742 daily for the cor- 
responding week of last year. The prin- 
cipal western grain roads, Mr. Gass 
added. are already preparing their car 
supply for handling what may be the 
second largest winter wheat crop on 
record. 

Meanwhile, he noted that the problem 
of the railroads is further complicated 
by the large carry-over of last year’s 
small grain crops which have been held 
under government loan and purchase 
agreements. “Unfortunately,” Mr. Gass 
continued, “none of these grains can be 
: moved from country elevators and off 
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GENERAL NEWS 


farms where it is stored until after 
April 30, the date on which purchase 
and loan contracts expire.” Thus, he 
added, “there will be a large volume of 
Jast season’s production requiring trans- 
portation at the same time the new 
winter wheat crop starts to move about 
May 15.” 

As to single and double deck stock 
cars, Mr. Gass reported that demands 
“are expected to increase” the last of 
April when the spring livestock move- 
ment gets under way, but the supply of 
stock cars is ample and “it is not antici- 
pated that livestock originating roads will 
have any difficulty in taking care of de- 
mands currently.” 


Open-Top Situation Is Good 


With respect to the open-top car situa- 
tion, he reported “we may expect in- 
creased production” of coal in the weeks 
ahead “to replenish stocks and build 
up a greater margin for the future.” On 
March 1, he added, “industry reported 
a 45-day supply of bituminous coal on 
hand, which was cut down by April 1 
to about a 35-day supply.” 

As to lake navigation, Mr. Gass noted 
that the season opened on March 26, 
nine days earlier than in 1948. Due to 
this early start, he added, up to April 
11, “over three times as much ore and 
nearly twice as much coal have been 
moved compared with the corresponding 
period last year.” Thus, revised esti- 
mates “now indicate about 48 million 
tons of coal and upwards of 85 million 
tons of ore will be transported on the 
Great Lakes during the eight-month 
season of navigation,” he continued. 

As to the hopper-car supply, Mr. Gass 
reported that nearly 29,000 hoppers have 
been added to railroad ownership during 
the past year, which, with lighter de- 
mands, “accounts for the fact that we 
have had no hopper car shortage of any 
consequence thus far in 1949.” 

Gondola loadings for the 14 weeks, he 
continued, “are still trailing” those -of 
the same period last year, but demands, 
stimulated by the record production of 
steel during the first quarter, ‘‘are gradu- 
ally increasing.” Although ownership of 
gondolas on April 1 this year was about 
4,800 less than the same date last year, 
he added, “this deficiency should be over- 
come during the next six months with 
delivery of new cars now on order.” 

As to plain flat cars, Mr. Gass re- 
ported that present demands are not 
heavy except for 50-foot and longer 
types for movement of agricultural ma- 
chinery from the Middle West; however, 
he added, considerable activity continues 
in the distribution of large capacity 
flats and well and depressed center 






Covered 


loadings “‘are 
up 5.2 per cent compared with last year,” 
Mr. Gass reported, but the increase of 


types. hopper 


approximately 3,200 units in railroad 
ewnership “should be very helpful dur- 
ing the peak loading months ahead.” 

Equipment figures included in the 
report showed that the net gain in owner- 
ship during March was 2,320 cars, 
chiefly consisting of hoppers. Average 
turn-around time for freight cars was 
18.02 days in March, compared with 
15.8 days in March, 1948. The number 
of cars detained beyond free time aver- 
aged 16.76 per cent of the total placed 
in March, compared with 16.05 per cent 
for the previous month and 17.8 per cent 
for March, 1948. 


Chinn Warns of “Pattern 
In Today's Events” 


Development officers have “real 
selling job,” he tells A.R.D.A. 


“Is there a pattern in today’s events? 
Is an effort being made to so handicap 
the railroads that solvency will be the 
exception rather than the rule?” These 
were leading questions raised by Arm- 
strong Chinn, president of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, in his 
feature address at the fortieth annual 
meeting of the American Railway De- 
velopment Association, held at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., April 20-23. 

Characterizing as “dangerous” the idea 
that the government “can continue to 
subsidize other forms of transportation 
and expect the railroads to furnish the 
transportation which top army, navy and 
government officials have said repeatedly 
is essential to the nation’s security,” Mr. 
Chinn pointed out that from 1921 to 
1947 over $54 billion had been spent by 
various government agencies for construc- 
tion and maintenance of waterways, high- 
ways and airways, and that “even greater 
expenditures are now pending.” 


“What Would Be the Cost?” 

“Have you considered,” he asked, “the 
cost to you if the railroads, by reason 
of these projects, and others, become in- 
solvent? What will it cost you or your 
company if the railways are abandoned 
or, more likely, are taken over by the 
government? Would your city, or school 
district, or county, miss the taxes now 
paid? 

“There are many who seem to think 
the railroad problem has nothing to do 
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with them personally. But if present 
trends continue—if the rails continue to 
lose traffic to the subsidized carriers— 
and the government should move to 
seize the railroads—is it not on our 
shoulders that the increased property 
tax burden must fall? And . the 
burden of new taxation to pay the deficits 
that the government will incur in the 
operation of the railroads? 

“If a pattern should be created in the 
seizure of the rails, that pattern will 
most surely be used for the seizure of 
other industry. No one _ should 
witness a further injustice done the 
American railroads without the realiza- 
tion that the injustice, in the long run, 
is done to him.” 

Elsewhere in his address, Mr. Chinn 
“stuck his neck out” to say “that if we 
can weather the next few years we will 
enter another era of great industrial 
development,” and told his audience that 
the future welfare of the railroads would 
depend “in no small measure” on their 
success “in selling the railroads to new 
shippers and in the development of 
territory along the railroads.” 


“A Real Selling Job” 

“As decentralization of industry con- 
tinues,” he added, “and present plants 
and agricultural projects develop, the 
railroads must . . . have capable repre- 
sentatives in the field working to show 
agriculture and industry how they can 
use railread transportation to their own 
advantage . . . This is a real selling 
job. You cannot expect anyone to buy 
railroad transportation unless that per- 
son is convinced that it is really to his 
advantage, in the long run, to use the 
rails.” 

Other features of the four-day meeting 








In common with other railroads, the Union 
Pacific tackles the chore of preparing 
back-pay checks resulting from the recent 
retroactive wage increase granted 1,000,000 
non-operating employees. Here a U. P. ac- 
counting department employee gazing pen- 
sively on 65,000 checks totaling $2,851,- 
000 
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included talks by Commander Raymond 
B. Bottom, publisher of the Newport 
News, Va., Times-Herald, and George W. 
Mitchell, director of finance for the 
state of Illinois; industrial, real estate 
and agricultural sectional meetings; an 
all-day tour to Williamsburg, Va., and 
a Hampton Roads harbor trip. 

Retiring president C. H. Slayman, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, general industrial com- 
missioner of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
presided at the general sessions. Elected 
as president to succeed Mr. Slayman 
was Joe W. Jarvis, Omaha, Neb., super- 
visor of agricultural development, Union 
Pacific. Other newly elected officers in- 
cluded Lewis P. East, Richmond, Ind., 
general agricultural agent, Pennsylvania, 
first vice-president; Henry W. Coffman, 
Chicago, industrial agent, New York 
Central, second vice-president; and Wil- 
liam A. Kleunder, St. Paul, Minn., 
forestry and agricultural agent, Chicago 
& North Western, secretary-treasurer. 


T.A.A. Asks to Intervene 
In Reparations Cases 


Justice Department takes “public 
be damned” attitude, says Conn 


The public has a direct interest in the 

2 billion reparations cases against 
American railroads, because the result 
could be bankruptcy and government 
ownership for the railroads and serious 
dislocation for the entire economic sys- 
tem, the Transportation Association of 
America declared in a petition filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 25. 

The association moved to intervene in 
proceedings brought by the anti-trust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, 
which is seeking to recover more than 
$2 hillion for alleged over-payment on 
shipments of wartime goods during 
World War II. In an accompanying 
statement, Donald D. Conn, executive 
vice-president of the association, charged 
that “the anti-trust division seems _per- 
fectly willing to deliver a body blow to 
the enterprise system, and is not in the 
least disturbed by the prospect of driv- 
ing the transportation system into gov- 
ernment ownership. These proceedings 
have all the earmarks of a deliberate at- 
tempt to undermine the system of pri- 
vate capital.” 


Cites Facts of Case 

The Justice Department, in its pro- 
ceedings before the I.C.C., is claiming 
that railroads overcharged the govern- 
ment by billions of dollars during the 
war. The facts, as stated in the associa- 
tion’s petition, are: 

“That government. shipments were 
handled by the railroads either at the 
same rates available to the public, or at 
lower rates as a result of special con- 


tracts between the railroads and various 
government departments. 

“That a large portion of the charges 
paid have already been returned to the 
government in payment of income and 
excess profits taxes. 

“That during the years involved, the 
railroads earned an average of only 4.6 
per cent on their net investment, which 
indicates no excess earnings.” 

The association’s petition pointed out 
that it has no interest in one means of 
transportation over another, but “has a 
direct and continuing interest in the 
maintenance of a sound and economic 
transportation system, and accordingly in 
the soundness and stability of the car- 
riers engaged in the various forms of 
transportation.” 

“It is a particularly inappropriate time 
for our government,” the petition as- 
serted, “which in case of war would be 
so vitally dependent upon the efficiency 
of the railroads for mass transportation, 
to assert a claim so great and so ques- 
tionable.” 

In his statement, Mr. Conn predicted 
that the anti-trust division would object 
to the association’s intervention. “The di- 
vision evidently is not concerned about 
the public interest,” he said. “First it 
sought to slap down the shippers—the 
users of transportation—by objecting to 
the intervention petition of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. Next it waxed 
indignant when the workers tried to par- 
ticipate, demanding that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers be not 
permitted to take part in the proceed- 
ings. And then, it proposed to exclude 
the farmers, objecting when the Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Federation attempted 
to enter the case. 


“The Public Be Damned” 


“The public be damned, seems to be 
the attitude of the anti-trust division. But 
this association insists that the public 
has a stake in the enterprise system and 
in these cases. We propose to represent 
that public interest, just as we are in our 
continuing program to assure sound 
transportation policies. Should the _re- 
parations cases be lost, the cause of free 
enterprise will have suffered a_ body 
blow.” 

Clarence F. Lea, former chairman of 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and now director of 
governmental relations for the T.A.A.. 
will represent the association before the 
commission. Hearings on the reparations 
cases, after several postponements at the 
request of the government, are scheduled 
to open in Washington, D. C., on June 21. 


Royal Commission to Begin 
Hearings on May 2 


Canada’s recently created Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation will begin 
hearings at Ottawa, Ont., on May 2, for 
the purpose of formally opening its in- 
quiry into Canadian transportation. De- 
tails as to the scope of its inquiry, its 
itinerary, and procedures to be followed 
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will be announced at the Ottawa ses- 
sions, which are expected to last two or 
three days. 

Regional hearings in the various prov- 
inces and additional hearings at Ottawa 
will follow at later dates. Evidence from 
provincial governments, railroads and 
other interested parties will be received 
at these later sessions. 

As reported in the Railway Age of 
January 8, page 256, the commission con- 
sists of Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, envoy to 
lreland, chairman, and Professors Henry 
F. Angus and Harold A. Innis of the Uni- 
versities of British Columbia and Toron- 
to, respectively, with J. L. Ilsley, former 
minister of finance and of justice, as 
counsel. 


Transcontinental Motor Rate 
Increase Approved by 1.C.C. 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a general in- 
crease of 9.09 per cent in transconti- 
nental class and commodity rates of mo- 
tor common carriers. The report in I.&S. 
Docket No. M-2833 also found just and 
reasonable new westbound commodity 
rates whereby the truckers plan to bring 
their charges into line with the trans- 
continental rates of freight forwarders. 

The latter adjustment will make the 
rates in some instances higher and in 
others lower than the rates resulting 
from the approved general increase. 
However, the two bases will alternate, 
the lower being applicable. 


Supreme Court Ruling Fails 
To Clarify Basing-Point Issue 


By a 4-to-4 decision, the United States 
Supreme Court this week affirmed a 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruling which 
unheld a Federal Trade Commission order 
outlawing use of the basing-point sys- 
tem of pricing by manufacturers of rigid 
steel conduit. There was no Supreme 
Court opinion, the court’s action having 
been announced in a brief order which 
disclosed that Justice Jackson did not 
participate. Under the court’s precedents, 
all decisions on which there is a tie vote 
affirm the lower-court rulings at issue. 

It had been anticipated that the Su- 
preme Court in this case might clarify 
the situation as to basing-point pricing 
which has been confused since that 
court’s April 26, 1948, decision uphold- 
ing F.T.C.’s “cease and desist” order 
against the cement industry’s pricing sys- 
tem. That order was based on findings of 
conspiracy, and the court’s ruling left 
unanswered the question of whether ind1- 
vidual companies on their own initiative 
and without consultation with competi- 
tors, could lawfully use basing-point sys- 
tems and absorb transportation costs to 
sell on a delivered-price basis. 

That question was pointed up in the 
rigid-steel-conduit case, one count in the 
complaint having charged that the mere 
use of the basing-point method of pric- 
ing, with the knowledge that others in 
the same industry were using it, with 
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resultant uniformity of delivered-price 
quotations in any given market, consti- 
tuted in and of itself an unfair method 
of competition in violation of the Feder- 
al Trade Commission Act. The complaint 
in the cement case contained no such 
count. 

The confused situation resulting from 
the cement-case ruling, and now left un- 
clarified, attracted the attention of Con- 
gress; and bills were introduced to le- 
galize freight absorptions by sellers 
undertaking to reach distant markets. No 
action has been taken on those bills, 
and Congress recently has seemed more 
disposed to consider legislation of the 
stop-gap variety, i.e., to provide for a 
moratorium on new prosecutions of in- 
dustries for absorbing freight and thus 
afford time for the framing of perma- 
nent legislation. Moratorium bills have 
been reported favorably from Senate and 
House judiciary committees. They are 
S.1008, the two-year moratorium propo- 
sal sponsored by Senator Myers, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania; and H. R. 2222, 
the 16-months proposal sponsored by 
Representative Walter, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania. 


University of Tennessee to Offer 
Graduate Work in Transportation 


An expanded study program leading to 
a master of arts degree in transportation 
and public utilities will be offered at the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville for 
the first time this fall. A graduate semi- 
nar and nine new courses, including, 
among others, courses in railroad trans- 
portation and administration, motor car- 
rier rates and administration, advanced 
trafic management and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission law and _ procedure, 
will be available to students seeking the 
advanced degree during the 1949-1950 
school year. 

The new program, according to Pro- 
fessor William Way, Jr., department 
head, is an effort “to meet future needs 
of the transportation industry.” 


“Mountain Differentials” End July 1 


By a two-to-one decision, the Canadian 
Board of Transport Commissioners last 
week ordered elimination by July 1 of 
the “mountain differential” rates on 
freight traffic to and from the province 
of British Columbia. 

The board’s decision is expected to 
reduce railway revenues about $3,500,000 
per year, at a time when they are seek- 
ing a general 20 per cent rate increase. 
The board rejected a railway proposal 
to compensate for loss of the higher 
differential rates by increasing rates 
across Canada generally by two _ per 
cent; and also turned down a suggestion 
to achieve parity between prairie and 
mountain rates by increasing the prairie 
rates to the mountain level rather than 
by reducing the mountain rates. The 
board’s majority opinion expressed doubt 
that the railways would suffer any long- 
run financial loss; suggested that they 


might “adjust depressed” competitive and 
commodity rates; and found that traffic 
volume in the affected areas left “no 
justification” for retention of the higher 
differential rates. 

The mountain differentials were estab- 
lished on original completion of Canadian 
transcontinental lines in the last century 
to compensate the railroads for higher 
construction, operating and maintenance 
costs in mountain territory. In 1922 they 
were reduced from 1% times the level 
of prairie rates to 144 times that level, 
and have remained on that basis until 
the board’s recent decision. 


Rough Handling Still Major Cause 
Of Shipper Dissatisfaction—Peters 


“There are many reliable indications 
that the combined effort of shippers and 
railroads .is gradually, but surely, win- 
ning the battle against loss and dam- 
age,” Irving M. Peters, traffic manager 
of the Corn Products Refining Company 
and general chairman of the national 
management committee for the 1949 Per- 
fect Shipping Campaign, told the Trans- 
portation Club of Buffalo, N. Y., on 
April 21. Among the reasons for his 
“optimism,” Mr. Peters cited “the way 
shippers are flocking to the commercial 
box-testing laboratories for expert advice 
on their packaging,” and “the wholesome 
attitude now shown by so many shippers 
in pooling their individual packaging 
problems in an industry-wide effort to 
produce a single standard of packaged- 
product performance that should answer 
for all items marketing the same gen- 
eral product.” 

At the same time, he warned, “The 
necessity for research, improvement, 
knowledge of what to do and how to 
do it, and getting the job done properly 
rests as importantly with the carrier as 
with the shipper. More shippers com- 
plain about rough handling of cars in 
switching than about any other deficiency 
of rail service. We know about the em- 
ployee-training programs that are being 
carried on . . . No doubt those efforts 
are doing a lot of good. But the woeful 
fact is, the rough handling continues, 
and is resulting in heavy losses for the 
railroads, and much inconvenience and 
disappointment for receivers. If there is 
any one thing I would like to stress—and 
urge upon the operating and claim pre- 
vention departments of the railroads— 
it is the need for action which will really 
get results in this matter of rough han- 
dling.” 


Five Hundred at A.S.M.E. 
Oil and Gas Power Meeting 


Approximately 500 members, guests 
and manufacturer’s representatives regis- 
tered for the twenty-first national con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Oil and Gas Power 
Division, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on April 25 for four days of technical 
sessions. On the first day a lecture 
course on gaseous fluid flow in relation 
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The St. Louis-‘San Francisco recently placed in service this modern laundry at Spring- 
field, Mo., permitting centralization of all the road’s laundry operations. The structure 
measures 117 ft. by 56 ft. and contains storage space for dining car tableware equip- 
ment. The laundry equipment, of the latest design, is equipped with safety devices 





to internal combustion engine design 
dealt in detail with the cooling of spark 
ignition engines, the fundamentals of 
air flow in Diesel-engine manifolds and 
the reduction of noise in engines. 

There were five technical papers on 
design details of internal combustion 
engines and three papers of specific in- 
terest to railroad men. These were on 
the Diesel Locomotive Engine Cooling 
System, by F. H. Brehob, General Elec- 
tric Co.; on a Training Program for 
Railroad Personnel, by George Y. Taylor, 
American Locomotive Company, and on 
Diesel Engine Maintenance Instruction— 
Alco V-type Engine, by S. E. Lodge, 
American Locomotive Company. 

Among the inspection trips which those 
in attendance were able to make were 
tours to the new Diesel locomotive shops 
of the Chicago & North Western at 
Chicago, the Electro-Motive plant at La 
Grange, Ill., and the Beloit, Wis., shops 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. In connection 
with the meeting there was an exhibit 
participated in by Diesel engine and 
accessory manufacturers. 

At a dinner on April 27, R. B. McColl, 
president of the American Locomotive 
Company, spoke on the railroads and 
their problems; Mr. McColl’s address is 
reported in detail elsewhere in this issue. 


Presidents’ Day Will Be Feature 
Of Accounting Division Meeting 


“Presidents’ Day” will be a feature of 
the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Ac- 
counting Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, which will be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., from May 16 to 19, inclusive. 
Division Chairman R. E. Connolly, vice- 
president of the Illinois Central, called 
particular attention to this innovation in 
an April 27 circular which he sent along 
with the meeting’s program, to division 
members. 

The program sets aside May 16 for 
the usual “open-house” meetings of the 
division’s various standing committees; 
and “Presidents’ Day” will be May 17, 
the day on which the general meeting 
opens. It has been so designated, Mr. 
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Connolly explained, “in the thought that 
the exhibitions and demonstrations of 
modern office equipment and mechanical 
devices, designed to reduce the cost of 
providing current data for managerial 
and other necessary purposes, will be of 
prime interest to railroad presidents as 
well as to members of the division.” 

The division chairman also said that 
he had extended invitations to presidents 
of all Class | roads to attend this opening 
session. The principal speaker at the 
session will be Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the I.C., who will discuss “The 
Value of the Accounting Department to 
the Railroad Industry.” Mr. Johnston’s 
talk will be preceded by an “address of 
welcome” by J. M. Symes, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania. 

What Mr. Connolly called “another 
feature” of the meeting will consist of 
talks by representatives of manufacturers 
of office machines and forms. Those 
talks, he said, will indicate the extent 
to which modern equipment “is now or 
will be available, . . . and the scope of 
research activities now in progress, look- 
ing toward further development of equip- 
ment of this character for use by the rail 
industry.” Other proceedings of the 
meeting will include Chairman Connolly’s 
address, which will be delivered at the 
closing session on May 19; the presenta- 
tion of reports of the standing commit- 
tees; and the election of officers. The 
meeting’s agenda, a 319-page document 
containing the committee reports which 
cover approximately 225 subjects, is now 
being distributed to members by Divi- 
sion Secretary E. R. Ford. 


A.T.A. Becomes N.D.T.A. 


The Board of Directors of the Army 
Transportation Association at a meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., on April 26, 
changed the name of the association to 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation. Harry F. Chaddick, of Chicago, 
president, said the change had been con- 
templated for some time in view of the 
trend toward unification of the armed 
forces. 

In a telegram to Louis A. Johnson, 


secretary of defense, informing him of 
the change and promising continued sup- 
port, Mr. Chaddick said that the asso- 
ciation supports unification and that “the 
world-wide membership desires to make 
it abundantly clear that a transportation 
association in the interest of national 
defense must encompass all phases of 
civilian transportation as well as all seg- 
ments of our national defense forces.” 

Organized during the war to perpetuate 
and further the science of military trans- 
portation, the association has 38 Chap- 
ters in principal cities of the United 
States as well as in Germany, Japan. 
the Philippine Islands, Alaska, Guam, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


To Study New York Area 
Transportation Situation 


A committee of New York city and 
suburban county officials and railroad 
representatives has been formed to in- 
vestigate methods of developing an in- 
tegrated transportation system in the 
New York region. The fundamental ob- 
jective of the group will be to explore 
methods whereby the present heavy load 
on the facilities of Grand Central Ter- 
minal and Pennsylvania Station can be 
relieved by diverting some of the com- 
muter traffic from Long Island, West- 
chester County and Connecticut to mu- 
nicipal transportation lines. 

At present the committee consists of 
Richard E. Dougherty, former  vice- 
president of the New York Central; 





HEAD ON! 


Should these collectivists succeed in their 
efforts to hamstring the power industry and 
to take over’great rail systems, having en- 
feebled them by part-time subsidized com- 
petition, does anyone doubt they would 
move on to new conquests? Savings banks 
and insurance companies are likely targets. 
The greed of the collectivists has by no 
means been abated by their partial ven- 
tures into those fields. The mutual life 
insurance companies and savings banks 
are tremendous holders of securities in the 
power and railroad industries. 

A rear-guard action, however adroitly 
maneuvered, is apparently no longer the 
answer. The public-ownership movement 
must be countered now—head on. 

Many outstanding labor men are your 
allies. They not only know the multiple 
purposes to be served by public power 
works but also are cognizant of the mul- 
tiple tax scheme that makes those works 
possible; a scheme which has become the 
staff of life for the march toward social- 
ism. It enables the collection of enormous 
funds with which to build collectivist pro- 
jects that, like the St. Lawrence, couldn't 
pay their own way. 

—From an address to the Maryland Utili- 
ties Association at Baltimore, April 22, 
by Carroll B. Huntress, chairman of the 
National St. Lawrence Project Conference. 
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Ernest C. Nickerson, vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
William Reid, chairman of the New York 
City Board of Transportation; Transpor- 
tation Commissioner Sidney H. Bingham; 
Custavus T. Kirby, chairman of the West- 
chester County Planning Commission; 
and David Rockefeller, youngest son of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It is expected 
the committee will be enlarged to include 
representatives of the Long Island; and 
of Nassau and Suffolk counties. Governor 
Dewey also will be asked to name a 
member to the committee. 


Hearing June 2 on Pact Covering 
Car Hire, Demurrage, Storage, Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set June 2 as the date for hearing 
at Washington, D. C., on the Bulwinkle- 
Act application filed by railroad parties 
to car-hire, demurrage, and storage rules 
which are administered through the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The 
hearing will be held before Examiner 
George J. Hall. The proceeding is dock- 
eted as Section 5a Application No. 7 
(see Railway Age of January 15, page 
41). 


Santa Fe to Sponsor Video Show 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
announced plans to present a television 
program featuring Burton Holmes, noted 
world traveler and lecturer. The show 
will not be on a network but is to be 
televised weekly from Chicago, New York 
and Boston, Mass. Special films for the 
programs are now being planned. 

In announcing the arrangement, J. J. 
Grogan, vice-president — traffic, said: 
“Holmes is the modern Marco Polo and 
the ideal choice to interpret the historic 
and scenic wonders that abound in San- 
ta Fe’s territory for the television audi- 
ence. Santa Fe’s plan is to bring the 
American public greater knowledge of, 
and pride in their country, and to do it 
in an entertaining fashion.” 


C. N. J. Celebrates Hundredth 
Anniversary of Incorporation 


Last Saturday marked the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of the incorporation, 
on April 23, 1849, of The Central Rail 
Road Company of New Jersey, still in 
existence as an operating company, but 
more familiarly known today as_ the 
Jersey Central Lines. ' 

The anniversary might have been ob- 
served 18 years ago, according to a 
historical supplement included in the 
\pril issue of The Coupler, company 
employee magazine, which states that 
the Elizabethtown & Somerville, a Jersey 
Central forerunner, was incorporated in 
1831. “Or,” The Coupler continues, “we 
might have been justified in claiming 
the year 1818 as the date from which 
to reckon our centenary, for that year 
saw the opening of the Elizabethport & 
New York Ferry Co., oldest corporation 
in the Jersey Central family. But April 
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23, 1849, is the day the Jersey Central 
became the ‘Jersey Central’. . . 

“Unlike many of America’s early rail- 
roads, which were built from the sources 
of raw materials toward tidewater, Jersey 
Central Lines reversed this process of 
development. The railroad grew out of 
a ferryboat operation and was built from 
the industrial center of New Jersey— 
Elizabethtown (now Elizabeth) —toward 
the sources of raw materials.” 

The original Elizabethtown & Somer- 
ville began operation by horse-car be- 
tween the New York ferry dock at 
Elizabethport and Elizabethtown in 1836, 
began steam operation to Plainfield in 
1839, and reached Somerville in 1842. 
It was reorganized in 1846 and sold in 
1849 to the Somerville & Easton, which 
had been incorporated in 1847 to build 
a railroad from Somerville to the Dela- 
ware river opposite Easton, Pa. The 
incorporation of the present company 
was a direct result of the consolidation 
resulting from this sale. 






Other highlights of Jersey Central 
history have included: 

1852—Line opened to Phillipsburg, 
N. J., opposite Easton. 

1864—Bridge over Newark bay com- 
pleted, and ferry service between Jersey 
City, N. J., and New York established 
on approximately its present basis. 

1868—Connection made with Lehigh 
& Susquehanna at Phillipsburg, estab- 
lishing through route from New York 
to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

1871—Lehigh & Susquehanna leased 
for 999 years from Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., providing continuous line to 
Wilkes-Barre. 

1882—New Jersey Southern acquired 
through purchase of securities, extending 
C. N. J. operations through central and 
southern New Jersey to Delaware bay. 

1893—Automatic semaphore _ signal, 
said to be the first used anywhere in 
the world, installed at Black Dan’s cut 
near Phillipsburg. 

1925—300-hp. Diesel-electric switching 











Top: The Jersey Central's first train—a locomotive, a wood car, and one coach. The 
locomotive, the 9-ton “Eagle,” built by Baldwin, went into service between Elizabethport, 
N. J., and Plainfield on January 1, 1839, and ran for at least 10 years. Middle: No. 96, 
passenger locomotive built in 1868. Bottom: Moderr Diesel-electric passenger locomotive 
built in 1946 
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locomotive, believed to have been the 
first Diesel on any American railroad, 
put into service. Still in daily use in 
~1949 at the railroad’s Bronx terminal 
yard in New York City. 

1939—Petition for reorganization filed 
under federal bankruptcy laws, prin- 
cipally because of heavy New Jersey 
taxes. 

1946—Pennsylvania properties trans- 
formed into the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, as a wholly owned 
subsidiary and operating carrier, to stop 
the state of New Jersey from taking in 
taxes earnings from Pennsylvania opera- 
tions. 

1949—Reorganization plan approved by 
Interstate Commerce Commission, sub- 
ject to acceptance before August 2 by 
75 per cent of each class of security 
holders. 


A.A.R. Gets “Silver Mike” 
Award for Radio Show 


The Railroad Hour, musical radio pro- 
gram presented each Monday evening by 
the Association of American Railroads 
on the American Broadcasting Company 
network, has received the “silver mike” 
award of Radio Best Magazine for “con- 
sistent excellence of performance and 
public service to radio listeners.” 
William T. Faricy, president of the 
A.A.R., received the award from Edward 
Bobley, editor of the magazine, between 
the acts of Victor Herbert’s “The For- 
tune Teller” on the April 25 Railroad 
Hour. 

In making the award for his magazine, 
Mr. Bobley congratulated the American 
railroads “for providing such high type 
entertainment for the homes of Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Faricy expressed appreciation 
for the silver mike on behalf of the 132 
railroads which sponsor the Railroad 
Hour, and paid tribute to “the perform- 
ers, writers and technicians whose talents 
and efforts brought this distinction to our 
program.” 


New Haven Goes After 
Summer Commuter Travel 


A new, low-priced, 10-ride experimental 
commuter ticket, good for any calendar 
week ending on Saturday, between 
any two New York, New Haven & 
Hartford stations in Massachusetts, will 
be sold from May 22 until September 10. 
Henry F. McCarthy, vice-president, traf- 
fic, said the new tickets are “designed 
to stimulate regular train travel between 
our stations in Massachusetts and espe- 
cially to permit those whose families 
spend the summer on the South Shore, 
on Cape Cod, or at any other resort in 
Massachusetts ‘served by the New Haven, 
to be at their favorite resort every night 
at less cost than if they buy dinner each 
evening at restaurants in town.” 

The price reductions are described as 
“startling”; for instance, Mr. McCarthy 
pointed out, 10 rides at the regular one- 
way fares, including tax, between Boston 


and Hyannis cost $27.60, but 10 rides 
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on the new weekly ticket: will be only 
$10.60. 

“The new tickets,” Mr. McCarthy 
added, “are primarily designed to win 
back for the former Old Colony lines 
those summertime commuters who have 
been steadily deserting the trains for 
the highways. Commencing on May 23 
we shall start operation of the ‘Cran- 
berry,’ a fast commuter express train, 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive, which will 
leave South Station (Boston) at 4:50 
p.m. and make the run to Hyannis (79 
mi.) in less than two hours, with through 
cars to and from all stations on the 
Woods Hole branch. It will arrive back 
in South Station at 8:55 in the morning. 

“Scores of those who have deserted 
the trains for the highways have told 
us that if we would provide better serv- 
ice, at lower fares, they would rather 
commute by train. This new ticket, 
coupled with the best train service we 
have offered on the Cape during the 
summer for many years will, we hope, 
insure the return to the trains of many 
of those who have left them.” 


Truman Bestows Medal 
On A.C.L. Watchman 


For rescuing an elderly man from the 
path of a train, Fred Hinds Chamberlin, 
an Atlantic Coast Line watchman, has 
been awarded a medal of honor bestowed 
upon him by President Truman. The 
award, recommended by the Committee 
on Award of Medals of Honor and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was made under the act of 
February 23, 1905, which provides for 
bronze medals of honor in recognition 
of outstanding feats of bravery connected 
with saving of life upon railroads. 

The I.C.C.’s announcement of the award 
said it was based upon the rescue of 
Karl I. Brook from an A.C.L. track upon 
which a passenger train was approaching 
near St. Petersburg, Fla., on November 
9, 1948. Mr. Chamberlin noticed that 
Mr. Brook, as he reached the center 
of the track, became confused and stood 
motionless on the track. 

“Crossing Watchman Chamberlin,” the 
commission’s notice continued, “who was 
standing on the north side of the track 
some distance away, shouted to Mr. 
Brook, discovered his paralyzed condi- 





“MAN BITES DOG” 


A tractor and “lowboy” trailer failed to 
clear a grade crossing in St. Paul, Minn., 
on October 22, 1947, and were struck by 
a passenger train of the Minneapolis, St. 


. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The construction 


company which owned the equipment sued 
the railroad for $3,700. On April 20, 1949, 
however, the firm had cause to regret its 
action. The verdict of the district court 
gave the plaintiff nothing, but awarded the 
Soo Line $1,368 for damages to its loco- 
motive and coaches. 





tion, ran ahead of the approaching train 
and lifted Mr. Brook from the track, 
clearing the front of the locomotive by 
only a few inches. The train was brought 
to a stop with the locomotive about 50 
feet beyond the point where Mr. Brook 
had been standing. In accomplishing this 
rescue, Mr. Chamberlin exhibited extreme 
daring and endangered his own life. 
Mr. Chamberlin’s medal was the sixty- 
first award since enactment of the act. 


Railroads Ready to Move 
Government-Loan Grain 


More than 17,000 box cars have been 
assembled by the railroads at country 
loading stations in the Southwest and the 
Northwest to handle the anticipated 
heavy movement of grains on which 
government loans expire April 30, Arthur 
H. Gass, chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, said on April 25. “The rail- 
roads are prepared to move every bushel 
of grain for which storage is available 
at sub-terminal or terminal elevators or 
at ports for export, Mr. Gass declared. 

He explained that this is not newly 
harvested wheat, but old grain held over 
from last year’s crop on farms and at 
gmall elevators by farmers and the gov- 
ernment under purchase and loan agree- 
ments. He went on to point out that ex- 
tensive arrangements have been made by 
the railroads to move grain now being 
held because government loans expire 
simultaneously in the heavy producing 
areas just ahead of the new harvest 
which starts in mid-May. “It is impera- 
tive that as much old grain as _ possible 
be moved to make room for the new 
crop,” Mr. Gass added. 


T. & P. Goes “A’Fishing” for 
Business with Telephone Line 


W. W. Fair, passenger traffic manager 
of the Texas & Pacific, is firmly con- 
vinced that a railroad’s “hottest” cus- 
tomer prospect is the person who makes 
a telephone inquiry; he recently con- 
ducted, for T. & P. representatives, a 
condensed correspondence course in 
“fishing for business by telephone.” 

Mr. Fair’s initial sales letter to repre- 
sentatives dismissed the technique of 
“baiting the hook.” He stated: “In bait- 
ing the hook, we can use our answer to 
the first customer inquiry as the lure. 
Put a little something in the answer. Just 
enough to draw additional information 
voluntarily from the customer. Like this: 
‘Why, Mr. Jones, our eastbound Eagle 
leaves at 6:15 p.m. Could we make a 
hotel reservation for you in Chicago?’” 

The following week’s letter concerned 
“making the catch.” It said: “According 
to the customer’s particular needs, 4 
brief discussion of the types of accommo- 
dations available over his planned route 
often makes the catch. And, by the way. 
has anyone mentioned recently to a cus- 
tomer the easy-on-the-eyes reading light 
directly overthe the heads of our 
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Eagle beds? . . . or the individually 
controlled -heating and cooling system? 

.. or the airfoam mattresses? ... or 
our new de luxe reclining seat Eagle 
coach equipment? ... or credit cards? 
... or a hundred other little things that 
count in the minds of transportation buy- 
ers?” 

Mr. Fair in his third letter supplied 
pointers on the “follow-through.” “The 
follow-through is just as important to a 
sale made as to a sale lost. Being sure to 
get the caller’s name and telephone num- 
ber enables us either to phone later to 
inquire about the trip we sold him, or to 
check back in a couple of weeks and 
diplomatically find out if another trip he 
is planning wouldn’t yield a sales for us.” 

The sales letter drew from T. & P. rep- 
resentatives the following suggestions on 
“fishing for business by telephone”: (1) 
Cultivate the habit of identifying your 
company and yourself; (2) hang up 
gently, don’t bang up; (3) a final “thank 
you” is due the customer, not us—the 
customer does us the favor by calling; 
(4) never let your voice register impa- 
tience or indifference; (5) in cases of 
misunderstanding or dispute, be a diplo- 
mat; (6) be a good listener . . . people 
with something to say usually like to be 
heard . . . then- you can start talking; 
and (7) talk with enthusiasm .. . like 
you meant it and believed it yourself— 
you've got to be sold yourself before you 
can sell others.” 

The T. & P.’s passenger traffic man- 
ager points out that the telephone is one 
of the most potent but probably least- 
used ways of getting people to use rail- 
road services. A potential customer might 
have a slight, mild or intense interest in 
buying transportation, and the way he is 
handled decides whether the cash regis- 
ter pops-up the dollar mark or the no- 
sale sign, states Mr. Fair. 


Waypbill Studies 


Four additional waybill studies have 
been issued recently by the Bureau of 
lransport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are: 

Statement No. 498, State-to-State Distribution 
of Tonnage by Commodity Groups—Terminations 
in Third Quarter of 1948. 

_ Statement No, 499, Distribution of Freight 
l'rafic and Revenue Averages for Commodity 
Groups and Selected Classes by Rate Territories 
--Terminations in Third Quarter of 1948. 

_ Statement No. 4910, Distribution of Freight 
Praffie and Revenue Averages in the Products of 
Mines Group, by Commodity Classes and Rate 
lerritories—Terminations in 1947. 

_ Statement No. 4911, Distribution of Freight 
Traftie and Revenue Averages in the Products of 
Forests Group, by Commodity Classes and Rate 
lerritories—Terminations jin 1947. 


Dismisses “Holdout Ops’ “ 
Appeal from Strike Ban 


Because the ‘controversy “has become 
moot,” the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, on 
\pril 25, dismissed the appeal whereby 
railroad operating unions involved in 
the May, 1948, strike threat sought to 
have set aside the injunction which 
barred their proposed walkout after the 
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government had seized the railroads. The 
unions were the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The injunction was obtained by the 
government from Justice T. Alan Golds- 
borough in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. After 
the unions and management settled their 
wage and rules dispute, the government 
relinquished control of the roads; and 
the Department of Justice moved for 
dismissal of the injunction. Judge Golds- 
borough denied the motion, thus up- 
holding the brotherhoods’ contention that 
they should have full opportunity to 
test the injunction’s legality in appeals 
to higher courts. 

The government appealed to the Court 
of Appeals, and the brotherhoods 
countered with a maneuver whereby 
they undertook to by-pass that court. 
They filed in the United States Supreme 
Court a petition asking that tribunal to 
rule directly on the Goldsborough in- 
junction. The Supreme Court denied 
the petition (see Railway Age of No- 
vember 20, 1948, page 218). Thus the 
case remained with the Court of Appeals 
from which the present decision has 
come. That decision vacated the in- 
junction and remanded the case to the 
district court with instructions to dis- 
miss the complaint. 


Santa Fe Fined $2,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe was fined a total of 
$2,000 in the United States District 
Court at Fresno, Cal., on April 18. The 
fine was imposed after the road entered 
a plead of nolo contendere to six counts 
of an information consisting of 10 counts 
charging violation of the Elkins Act aris- 
ing out of its failure to observe the pro- 
visions of its tariffs. The remaining four 
counts were dismissed. 

The specific offenses, according to the 
notice issued by the commission, were 
the failure to assess an additional 10 per 
cent charge on carload minimums of 
livestock shipments which had not been 
weighed nor weight certificates furnished 
by the shipper, and unlawfully extend. 
ing credit to shippers. 


C. & E. |. Bows Out of Chicago- 
St. Louis Passenger Business 


Discontinuance on April 21 of the 
“Cardinal,” Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
daily passenger train between Chicago 
and St. Louis, Mo., marked the termina- 
tion of that road’s passenger service be- 
tween the two cities. The railroad first 
petitioned the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in November, 1948, for permis- 
sion to eliminate the “Cardinal,” pointing 
out that the train was being operated at 
a loss of approximately $300,000 a year. 
A commission order issued April 1 au- 
thorized the discontinuance. 

John M. Budd, president of the C. & 
E. IJ., pointed out that the train’s equip- 


ment had been modernized, its operating 
s¢heduled improved and that the railroad 
had spent a considerable amount of 
money to offer the best service possible. 
Lack of patronage, however, made it 
impossible to continue the run, he asserted. 


Erie Inaugurates Use of 
Cleveland Union Terminal 


The Erie on April 24 inaugurated all- 
Diesel passenger service between Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., and a 
new right-of-way enabling its passenger 
trains to use the Cleveland Union Ter- 
minal. More than 400 civic and indus- 
trial leaders from the Cleveland, Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh areas attended cere- 
monies and a luncheon on April 20 at 
which the new service and facilities were 
dedicated. 

“Until Diesel locomotives were _per- 
fected it was economically impossible for 
the Erie to use the Union Terminal,” 
Robert E. Woodruff, president of the 
road, said in explaining the Erie’s aban- 
donment of its downtown Cleveland sta- 
tion. “The costs of electrification of the 
Erie route, expenses for operating with 
an extra crew on the C.U.T. and other 
details prohibited the move when the 
terminal opened in 1930. It cost the Erie 
more than a million and ‘a half dollars 


jeune . 


HERE WE COME 





Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson, daughter of R. E. 
Woodruff, president of the Erie, christen- 
ing an American Locomotive-General Elec- 
tric 4,C00-hp. Diesel-electric locomotive in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 20 during cere- 
monies connected with the Erie’s preview 
trip over new track into the Clevland Union 
Terminal. A bottle of smoke, symbolizing 
the passing of steam locomotive service 
from Cleveland switching and passenger 
operations on the Erie, was used for the 
christening 


to make possible the event we are cele- 
brating today. This money went for 
building a new right-of-way, the purchase 
of five Diesel locomotives and other mis- 
cellaneous expenses. We believe the 
money was spent wisely and the invest- 
ment will increase our business.” 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways 


Compiled from 128 reports (Form IBS) representing 132 steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


Income Items 


1. Net railway “seaman oe LEER Te 
De RS ee oe oe 
3 I] TE Is a a Tae 


|. Miscellaneous deductions from ii income 


6. Fixed charg 8: 


6-01. Rent for leased roads and ee 
6-02. Interest deductions!................ 
6-03. Other deductions.................- 
6-04. Total fixed charges............-- 
7. Income after fixed waneeel i che ateere as et 


8. Other deductions . 


P: (SR eit ee, Se Se 


10. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equipment)............ 


11. Amortization of defense projects. 


12. Federal income taxes........... ha mhlae a 


13. es appropriations: 


13-01. On common stock..........-.--- 


13-02. On preferred stock . 


Ratio of income to tixed charges (Item 5 +6-04) 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


7. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road_ ...... 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment . 

, other than those of affiliated 

companies (Total, Account 707)... RRS I 5 Sees 

20. Other unadjusted debits... . . By Ee er ere 


19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc. 


RM 98 1555 se ccta>, bioid, B20 ee 5 ee 
22. Temporary cash investme nts. RS ere 
23. Special deposits. . . yen ; ek 
24. Loans and biils rec eivable Peni) Pale ao oc ate 
25. Traffic and car-service balances-— = ee 

26. Net balance receivable from agents and conduc pisSer ace ee 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable . 


28. Materials and supplies... . Lae ares 


29. Interest, and dividends receiv vable. 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 


Se Ree I ES cs oo oie scan sewes 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)..... 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?.. . 
41. Loans and bills payable’ , eer 
42. Traflic and car-service balances Cr 


43. Audited accounts and wages payable . sues 


14. Miscellaneous accounts payable . 


45. Interest matured unpaid........ PRSENS sty 


46. Dividends matured unpaid...... . 


47. Unmatured interest accrued... . . er are 


48. Unmatured dividends declared 
19. Accrued accounts payable 


50. Taxes accrued. . Ree cctnsts Sree ie os 
51. Other current liabilities. eS os ae 


a. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)... 


53. ——s of taxes accrued: 
3-01. U.S. Government taxes........ 


3. 02. Other than U.S. Government taxes. ... 


54. Other unadjusted Rpaiate uh ie oe ee 


1 Represents accruals. including the amount in default. 


United States 
For month of January 
1949 1948 


Be a Rae eA yee Gor $33,244,479 $41,297,149 
 Aactoe ophs musth SioGeis o> 18,296,255 19,405,916 
ek ueuedetn de eine ise os a 51,540,734 60,703,065 
3,623,935 3,845,208 
BS Bera Seer 47,916,799 56,857,857 
ers gene Grates wteteneln ens 8,107,219 9,789,490 
a eee ae 24,554,448 24,343,750 
Sy ee a ET 167,525 143,235 
Se es eee 32,829,192 34,276,475 
Mees este satan eees 15,087,607 22,581,382 
Vinbe Oh Nites Bie a eats 3,203,638 3,239,214 
Be ek es re ee 11,883,969 19,342,168 
32,667,270 30,112,091 
pi aie csetaie resale 1, 380, 527 1,368,598 
thee eee eR RS teats 18,752,995 23,863,324 
PE TS Peet 6,401,595 3,158,609 
be See emia s 4,667,659 2,325,748 
1.46 1.66 


Balance at the end of January 
1949 1948 


$23,384,895 $20,726,640 








84,799,732 64,842,887 

pie ener ah ese 519,346,861 580,784,188 
nie iee eased ee eg 127,454, 810 160,235,748 

Pe Pere ee 72,259,915 940,536,460 
- 066. 790,074 966,973,791 


143,521,075 


126,109,182 
3 12,629,717 


Wore ree bss 32,¢ 52,929,167 
127, 255,545 123,301,493 

ESoRs baie oaon fs 328,643,597 330,478,095 
Seda ante te heise 367.561, 404 771,988,619 
See ae TY ee oe ee 12,977,696 13,554,826 
PE eee ee ote 157,268,282 174,313,359 
39,366,812 39,580,648 


3, 656, 051,565 3,567,807,450 


$204,619,153  $125,934,862 


> Se eae rt 1.341.352 4,035,000 
erent ise 79.736.360 92,353,662 
523.223.149 529-428-250 


233,182,579 
35,579,09 4 
7,547,870 
$1,708,412 
32,325,313 


235,941,059 





reressesessss''""" 993'601.304 180,075,141 


796,389,302 699,716,207 


RE iak Aen gies 80:549.878 — 110.126.502 
eee 2,098,184,703  2,000,115.646 

Ce ae et 664,505,082 576,167,651 
131.884.220 — 123.548.5.46 

279-213-321 343,138,747 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months aft re close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Mconomics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Co nmission. 


Subject to revision. 





U. S. Supreme Court Reverses 
Mail-Pay Ruling of Claims Court 


The United States Supreme Court has 
reversed a decision of the United States 
Court of Claims which awarded the 
Georgia & Florida mail pay higher than 
that fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and paid by the Post Office 
Department for the period from April 
1, 1931, through February 28, 1938. The 
issue was the application to the G. & F. 
of the general basis of mail pay fixed 
by the commission en July 10, 1928. 

The Supreme Court’s determination 
covered two cases--the government’s ap- 
peal from the Court of Claims ruling, 
and the appeal of the G. & F. receiver 
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who contended that the Claims Court 
should have added interest to the amount 
awarded. The controversy was previ- 
ously before the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 226, 
a case involving the G. & F.’s appeal 
from the ruling of a special three-judge 
court, which upheld the commission’s 
refusal to find that the road was entitled 
to mail pay higher than the general basis. 

In disposing of that controversy, the 
Supreme Court did not pass on_ its 
merits, but held that the commission 
order involved was not of the type review- 
able by special three-judge courts. It 
went on to say that its ruling did not 
“preclude every character of judical re- 
view,” and to suggest that “if the com- 





mission makes the appropriate finding 
of reasonable compensation but fails, be- 
cause of an alleged error of law, to order 
payment of the full amount which the 
railroad believes is payable under the 
finding, the Court of Claims has juris- 
diction of an action for the balance, as 
the claim asserted is one founded upon 
a law of Congress.” The court sug- 
gested further that suit would also lie 
under the general jurisdiction of the 
federal district courts, which have juris- 
diction of every suit “arising under the 
postal laws.” 

The G. & F. receiver elected to go to 
the Court of Claims, and that court 
awarded $186,707 on the basis of findings 
that this additional amount was _ re- 
quired to make the road’s mail pay com- 
pensatory on the basis of the cost formula 
used by the commission in its decision. 
In making the award, the Claims Court 
relied on the above-quoted language 
from the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Griffin case. In setting the award aside, 
the Supreme Court quoted statements 
whereby the Claims Court had undertaken 
to justify its acceptance of jurisdiction, 
and then made this comment: 

“The Court of Claims, though assert- 
ing the contrary, has not ‘given effect’ 
to the rate order, but in the guise of 
finding ‘error of law’ has set it aside, 
together with the commission’s findings; 
has substituted ‘findings’ of its own; and 
has made, in effect, a new order by its 
judgment. It follows, in our view of 
what was intended by the Griffin state- 
ment, that the Court of Claims had no 
jurisdiction in this case, since it involves 
no such ‘error of law’ as that state- 
ment contemplated, but relates only to 
questions essentially of fact going to 
the order’s appropriateness on the 
merits.” 

In closing, the Supreme Court sug- 
gested that, in cases of the kind involved, 
the federal district courts would com- 
prise a more logical place to seek relief 
than the Court of Claims. It found sup- 
port for this suggestion in provisions of 
the Administrative Procedures Act, 
adopted since the Griffin case was de- 
cided. “These suggestions,” the court 
added, “are not strictly necessary for 
disposition of this case. But we think 
them appropriate in order to prevent a 
recurrence in the future and in other 
cases of long and chiefly jurisdictional 
litigation such as this case has involved 
with profit to no one.” 

The court’s opinion was by Justice 
Rutledge; Justices Reed and Jackson 
took no part in the consideration or de- 
cision of the case. 


Pennsylvania’s New York Division 
Transferred to Eastern Region 


Effective May 1, the New York division 
of the Pennsylvania will be incorpora- 
ted with that company’s Eastern region. 
The New York division, which includes 
generally the Pennsylvania’s main line 
between New York and Philadelphia and 
other lines in northern New Jersey, was 
formerly a part of the company’s New 
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York zone, which had also included the 
Long Island. The change in jurisdiction, 
announced following a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania board of directors on April 
27, reflects the recent separation of Long 
Island operations from the Pennsylvania 
as a result of establishment of trustee- 
ship for the Long Island, as reported in 
Railway Age of March 5, page 60. 

Announcement of the change empha- 
sized the fact that it was made solely 
in the interest of greater operating efh- 
ciency. The changes, the announcement 
said, “will not affect the public in any 
way, nor will they affect the represen- 
tation of the P.R.R. in New York, nor 
the importance and character of the 
Pennsylvania’s interest in the metropoli- 
tan area.” H. H. Pevler, now vice-presi- 
dent of the New York zone, will con- 
tinue as vice-president in New York, as 
the responsible and authoritative Penn- 
sylvania executive in that area. 


Newly Equipped “Liberty Limited” 
Placed in Operation by P.R.R. 


The Pennsylvania’s newly equipped 
“Liberty Limited” was placed in opera- 
tion between Washington-Baltimore and 
Chicago on April 26. The dining and 
observation cars, and Pullman and coach 
lounge cars, have been completely re- 
designed, as have the drawing rooms, 
compartments, bedrooms, duplex rooms, 
and roomettes in the sleeping cars. The 
reclining seat coaches also exhibit what 
the P.R.R. considers “marked advances 
contributing to more restful travel at 
low cost.” 

The two trains required for the service 
cost, with their locomotives, $4,276,600. 
This compares with a cost of $584,800 
for the two then modern trains with 
which the service was inaugurated in 
1923. 

Three new type bedrooms, for one or 
two passengers, offer a choice of ar- 
rangements for day and night use of 
heds across or lengthwise of the car 
and also may be occupied en suite when 
the separating partition between adjoin- 
ing rooms is folded away. For the first 
time on a train serving Washington or 
Baltimore, twin beds are provided when 
adjoining new type “parallel” bedrooms 
are occupied en suite. Each sleeping room 
with accommodations for more than one 
passenger has a separate toilet annex 
having complete lavatory facilities, and 
single occupancy rooms have improved 
lavatory facilities folding away out of 
sight when not in use. Section-type cars 
are also provided. 

The new equipment includes twin-unit 
dining cars in the development of which 
ihe Pennsylvania pioneered, seating 68 
passengers. There are three lounge cars 

Pullman mid-train lounge, observation 
‘ounge and coach lounge. 

The P.R.R. said the “Liberty” is one 


ot 


! the first of its trains to be re-equipped 
with new cars since the war, and “they 
went into service as received from the 
builders to give patrons progressively im- 
ploved accommodations.” New cars “are 
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S. P. RETALIATES 
AGAINST AIR LINES’ 
“WHOPPERS” ON COM- 
PARATIVE FARES.—A tho- 
roughly provoked Southern 
Pacific recently published 
this newspaper advertise- 
ment in which it pointed 
out to the public obvious 
advertising mis-statements 
by the air lines concerning 
fares on its “Daylights.” 
The S. P. advertisement 
states, in part: “The other 
day United Airlines ran... 
a comparative ad giving 
the travel time of the fast- 
est train to Los Angeles 
(our Daylight), but quoted 
the one way fare (in- 
cluding lower berth) as 
$20.67. The Daylights carry 
no sleeping cars (neither 
do the planes) and the one 
way fare is $7.50, round 
trip $13.50, plus tax... . 
Western Air Lines has been 


Ai, line executives are nice people and we like ’em, but 
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—we wish they'd stand in the corner and write on the 


blackboard 100 times: 


7 on the Daylights LA, 


Maybe then they'd remember what our 
fare w 


You see, our airline fnends think it's good 


fortunately (for us) they get mixed up some 
how and quote railroad fares in such a way as 
.s seem higher than 
ust absent minded- 





really 
ness. of course 

The other day United Airlines ran such a 
comparative ad giving the travel time of the 
fastest train to Los Angeles (our Daylight), 


but quoted the one way fare (including lower 
berth) as $20.67. The Daylights carry yo 
sleeping cars (neither do the planes) and the 
one way fare 1s $7.50, round trip $13.50, plus 
tax 

The California Central Airlines have been 
running radio announcements quoting our 





the airline, we must aay that they have agreed. 
to be more exact 

Western Airlines has been advertising 
“Lowest Fares on the Coast” but they tell as 
they mean just air fares. That's all right with 
us as long as you understand rail fares are 


‘T.W.A. bas been running advertising mak- 
ing the point that planes are faster, and com- 


miles per hour than the train so we think their 
effort is a little labored. But we think the 
train has some advantages, too 

‘This is the second time in our history that 
we have referred directly to airlines in our 


reason—to correct airline advertising mis 

statements regarding railroad service 
We're proud of our Daylight streamliners 

and we think their fares are a bargain. And 





end of the trip at $1.25 per s 
you'll pardon our mild squawk at the sir- 
lines’ unintentional inaccuracies 


CLAUDE E. PETERSON, 


Vice Preside! 


System Passenger Traffic 





SP The friendly Southern Pacific 


advertising ‘lowest fares on the coast’ but they tell us they mean just air fares. That's 


all right with us as long as you understand rail fares are lower. . 


. .We’re proud of our 


Daylight streamliners and we think their fares are a bargain. And you don’t have to take 


a long bus ride at each end of the trip at $1.25 per copy... .’ 


’ 





now being received in good volume under 
the Pennsylvania’s $217,000,000 postwar 
equipment improvement program, and 
are going into immediate service on other 
principal trains until they, too, shall be 
completely new,” the statement added. 

Electric power moves the new “Liberty” 
over its entire route, with electric loco- 
motives south of Baltimore, and Diesel- 
electrics west of that city. 


Service and Schedule Changes 
Inaugurated on April 24 


Coincident with the inauguration of 
Daylight Saving Time on April 24, the 
Illinois Central discontinued a number 
of suburban trains in a move to offset 
a decline of some 12 per cent in traf- 
fic volume. The railroad, which formerly 
operated 418 electric suburban trains 
daily, cut off 55 daily, 65 Saturday and 
21 Sunday trains. The reduced service 
affects principally the road’s South Chi- 
cago branch, where trains during non- 
rush hours now run every 20 minutes 
instead of every 10 minutes. 

Schedule changes which became ef- 
fective April 24 included the following: 
The Boston & Maine’s “Ambassador” 
from Montreal, Que., makes the run from 
White River Junction, Vt., to Boston, 
Mass., in 3 hr. and 35 min., a reduction 
of 25 min. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford announced a general speed- 
up of its service between New York and 
Springfield, Mass., with trains making 
the run from 8 to 12 min. faster. The 
Pennsylvania’s all-Pullman “General” 
between New York and Chicago was 
quickened 30 min. eastbound and 15 


min. westbound. The P.R.R. “Ameri- 
can’s” schedule was speeded up by one 
hour from St. Louis, Mo., to New York, 
and 45 min. to Washington, D. C. The 
“Manhattan Limited” is 45 min. faster 
from Chicago to Washington, and 20 
‘min. faster to New York. The “Red Ar- 
row” is 25 min. faster from Detroit, 
Mich., to New York and 10 min. faster 
westbound. The “Spirit of St. Louis” is 
35 min. faster from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington and 20 min. faster to New York, 
while the “Cincinnati Limited” is now 
20 min. faster to New York. 


N.Y.C. Begins Rail- Truck 
L. C. L. Service in Illinois 


Faster less-than-carload freight service, 
using highway tractor-trailers in co- 
ordination with rail service, and saving 
one or more days in transit, was in- 
augurated on April 28 by the New York 
Central between 100 stations in Illinois. 
This improved lL.c.l. service will be ex- 
tended throughout Indiana in May. In 
Ohio, inauguration of similar service is 
awaiting approval by the state’s Public 
Utilities Commission. In these three 
states the road plans to use the new 
service for 400 stations, daily except Sun- 
days and holidays. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission already has approved 
its interstate operation. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 23 totaled 769,336 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads annéunced on April 28. This was 
an increase of 3,446 cars, or 0.4 per 
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cent, over the preceding week, a decrease 
of 82,590 cars, or 9.7 per cent, under 
the corresponding week last year, and 
a decline of 124,376 cars, or 13.9 per 
cent, under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 16 totaled 765,890 cars, 
and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, April 16 


District 1949 1948 1947 
ee 139,076 142,145 165,009 
Allegheny __........ 166,869 152,205 --189,691 
Pocahontas _........ 65,479 51,318 67,877 
Southern ............ 119,089 132,646 133,458 
Northwestern .... 109,418 122,644 120,870 
Central Western.. 109,605 116,229 124,903 
Southwestern .... 56,354 67,424 63,946 
Total Western 

Districts _ ... .... 275,377 306,297 309.719 
Total All Roads 765,890 784,611 865,844 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ........ 42,850 38,780 48,436 
Livestock _ .......... 8,947 14,030 14,039 
REMMI, ccsacsabessamsisnce 157,716 129,931 185,731 
EIS cssccsisterssnneee 14,894 9,699 14,137 
Forest products 36,230 41,764 43,100 
RI aissticktestnnoesy 63,957 64,510 50,503 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 94,870 109,344 126,456 
Miscellaneous .... 346,426 376,553 383,442 
BTN DD acccscons 765,890 784,611 865,844 
NE Oe ices 757,784 682,934 757,839 
J re 725,623 660,631 715,159 
March 26 _.......... 596,329 663,663 829,392 
March 19 .......... 607,767 699,593 844,041 
Cumulative total 

15 weeks .... 10,478,938 11,293,157 12,169,147 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 16 totaled 64,776 cars, as 
compared with 73,491 cars for the previ- 
ous week, and 74,657 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
April 16, 1949 ............ 64,776 30,801 
April 17, 1948 ........... 74,657 35,970 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
April 16, 1949 .... 1,080,969 478,326 
April 17, 1948 .... 1,102,381 546,245 





To Make First Railroad Test of 
Synthetic Liquid Fuel May 8 


A new synthetic fuel produced from 
coal will be used for the first time on an 
American railroad on May 8, when it 
powers a special 8-car Diesel train of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on 
a 188-mi, round trip between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Louisiana. The test run is 
being made in collaboration with the 
Department of Interior, and is occasioned 
by the dedication of two United States 
Bureau of Mines’ “coal-to-oil” demon- 
stration plants in Louisiana. Making the 
trip will be government officials, indus- 
trial executives and invited guests. 

These plants, states J. A. Krug, Secre- 
tary of the Interior are the first of their 
kind in this country and will employ 
different processes to convert coal and 
lignite into high-quality synthetic liquid 
fuels. Erected at a total cost of $15 
million, they are to serve as a proving 
ground for American coals, .equipment 
and processing methods. 
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E.C.A. Releases $120 Million for 
Rehabilitation of Italian Railroads 


Release of 70 billion lire (about $120 
million) in Italian counterpart funds for 
reconstruction of Italy’s war-damaged 
railroads has been announced by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

This amount, E.C.A. said, is part of 
the 250 billion lire program for im- 
provement of various phases of Italy’s~ 
economy, agreed to in principle in Novem- 
ber, 1948. The 70 billion lire is to be 
used for new rolling stock, repairs and 
reconstruction of service buildings. Pres- 
ent plans include purchase of 313 coaches 
and 2,173 baggage and freight cars; 
repair of locomotives, bridges and build- 
ings, and installation of electrical and 
mechanical equipment. 

Although Italian railways have re- 
covered to a great extent, lack of suf- 
ficient rolling stock is adding consider- 
able expense to operations. Italy now has 
113,800 freight cars, of which 18,000 
are unserviceable, compared with 128,700 
in 1939. There are 3,800 steam locomo- 
tives (1,396 unserviceable), compared 
with 4,277 in 1939, and 5,700 passenger 
cars (2,000 in poor condition), compared 
with 7,480 before the war. Inadequate 
automatic block signal systems and the 
poor condition of certain bridges and 
tunnels cause delay in routing and also 
add to operating costs. 

With reconstruction and an expected 
revenue increase from higher tariffs, Italy 
hopes to reduce her railway operating 
deficit from 60 billion lire during the 
current fiscal year to about half that 
amount in 1949-50. Funds for the pro- 
ject, which has the approval of both 
E.C.A. and the Italian government, are 
lire which Italy is depositing as counter- 
part to dollar grants under the European 
Recovery Program. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The next meeting of the Eastern Car 
Foremen’s Association will be held on 
May 13, at 8 p.m., in the Engineering So- 
cieties building, 29 W. 39th street, New 
York. Joseph Michne, welding supervis- 
or, New York Central, will present a 
paper on “Electric & Acetylene Welding 
As Applied to Car Repair Facilities.” 





The next meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh will be “Ladies Night,” and 
will be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on May 26, at 8 p.m. A din- 
ner, motion pictures, and a dance will be 
the main features. 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on May 12, at 
8 p.m., in the Niagara room of the Hotel 








Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. “The Competitive 
Situation in Transportation” will be the 
subject of an address to be given by J. 
C. Greenway, of New York, regional di- 
rector, Competitive Transportation Re- 
search Division, Association of American 
Railroads. A Union Pacific motion pic- 
ture also will be shown. 


At the April 12 meeting of the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board, which 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 16, page 78, William H. Day, trans- 


portation manager of-the- Boston Cham. - 


ber of Commerce, and Frank J. Gill, 
trafic manager of the Oxford Paper 
Company, Portland, Me., were reelected 
general chairman and general secretary, 
respectively. 


The Transportation Outing Club, an or- 
ganization of railroad, steamship and in- 
dustrial trafic men of New York City, 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
with a dinner at the New York Athletic 
Club on the evening of May 5. Although 
membership in the T.O.C. has been lim- 
ited, several hundred have qualified. 
Some have been retired by death; some 
have been transferred to other areas; and 
now only five of the original number 
are left. The semi-centennial anniversary 
will be attended by members from all 
parts of the country, and George F. 
Hichborn, retired director of traffic of 
the United States Rubber Company, 
will be reelected president by acclama- 
tion for his eighteenth term. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Walter M. Gibbs, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Spring Packing Corporation, 
Chicago, has resigned from that firm and 
formed his own railway supply business, 
the W. M. Gibbs Railway Supply Company, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. He 
had been associated with Spring Pack- 
ing since 1925, when he was employed as 
sales and service engineer. Mr. Gibbs 
was next a sales representative, and in 
1930 was elected secretary and a direc- 
tor. In 1932 he was elected also vice- 
president, and remained in those capaci- 
ties until January 1, 1947, when he was 
advanced to executive vice-president. 





The City Ice & Fuel Co., which oper- 
ates some 75 icing stations for railroad 
cars, has changed its name to City Prod- 
ucts Corporation. William J. Sinek has 
been re-elected president of the newly 
named company, and Harry Strong, form- 
erly president of the Midwest Dairy 
Products Corporation, a division of City 
Products, has been advanced to chair- 
man of that corporation. Thomas J. Beck 
succeeds Mr. Strong as president. 


Boetius H. Sullivan, Jr., who is associ- 
ated with the Chesapeake & Ohio in its 
traffic department at Chicago, will be 
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appointed vice-president and _ general 
manager of The Orme Company, Chicago, 
on May 1. He was born at Chicago in 
1920, and was graduated from Yale 
University in 1942 with a B. A. degree. 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Sullivan entered 





Boetius H. Sullivan, Jr. 


the army as a private, and served in va- 
rious branches until his discharge as a 
first lieutenant in 1946. He subsequently 
joined the C. & O., and has remained 
with that road continuously since. 


A. Cruickshank has been appointed 
plant engineer in charge of maintenance 
for the McConway & Torley Corp. Mr. 
Cruickshank was graduated from the 
Wentworth Institute and the Franklin 
Institute in Boston, Mass., and did post- 





A. Cruickshank 


graduate work at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and the University of 
Pittsburgh. He was associated with the 
New England Metallurgical Corporation 
and with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. for 16 years, before joining Me- 
Conway & Torley. 


Charles M. Wheeler, formerly general 
sales manager of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., has been 


elected a vice-president of that com- 
pany. He will continue to be in charge 
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of all district offices and sales. Mr. 
Wheeler was graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1911 with a B. S. 
degree in electrical engineering and 
received his electrical engineering degree 
in 1913. He joined the Pennsylvania as a 
signal apprentice on July 1, 1911, and 
advanced through various positions until 
his appointment as assistant supervisor 
of signals on March 1, 1916. From 
March 1, 1918, to March 1, 1921, he held 
the positions of assistant division oper- 
ator and division operator at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and later was supervisor of tele- 
graph and signals on the Erie & Ashta- 
bula, Eastern and Pittsburgh divisions. 
Mr. Wheeler left the Pennsylvania on 





Charles M. Wheeler 


September 1, 1927, to join Union Switch 
& Signal as sales engineer at Swissvale. 
On October 1, 1940, he was transferred 
to New York as assistant district man- 
ager and, on October 9, 1945, was ap- 
pointed district manager. He held that 
position until his appointment as general 
sales manager on January 31, 1949, 
which was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 19, page 58. 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J., 
has elected the following three new vice- 
presidents, who also will continue in 
their present capacities: |. W. Borda, 
manager of the Pacific coast district; W. 
R. Van Steenburgh, manager of the 
North-East sales district; and Stephen A. 
Wilson, secretary and general counsel. 
The company also has announced the 
opening of a new office in Dallas, Tex., 
at 1505 Tower Petroleum building, to be 
under the supervision of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district. Otis W. Herring, form- 
erly in the Birmingham office, has been 
appointed manager of the new office and 
will be assisted by S. K. Dick, sales en- 
gineer. 


Poor & Co., Chicago, has announced 
the election as vice-presidents of E. A. 
Condit, president of the Rail Joint Com- 
pany, New York, and Max K. Ruppert, 
president of the P. & M. Co., Chicago. 


Francis C. Tighe has been appointed 
trafic manager of the Union Carbide & 





Carbon Corp. and its operating compan- 
ies, with offices at 30 East 42nd street, 
New York. For 20 years, Mr. Tighe 
worked successively for the New York 
Central, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 





Francis C. Tighe 


Fe and the Southern Pacific, and for 
three years was transportation officer for 
the seventh fleet of the United States 
Navy. He joined Union Carbide & Car- 
bon in 1947 and was assistant to the 
general traffic manager at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Clarence B. Randall, vice-president and 
a director of the Inland Steel Company at 
Chicago, was elected president at the an- 
nual meeting of directors on April 27, 
succeeding Wilfred Sykes, who will con- 
tinue with the company as a director 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Randall was born on 
March 5, 1891, at Newark Valley, N. Y., 
and was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1912, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1915. During World War 





Clarence B. Randall 


I he served in the army as an infantry 
captain. He was admitted to the Michi- 
gan bar in 1915, and subsequently prac- 
ticed law at Ishpeming, Mich., until 
August, 1925, when he joined the Inland 
Steel Company at Chicago, as assistant 
vice-president in charge of raw materials. 
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He was elected vice-president in 1930 
and also a director in 1935, which posi- 
tions he held at the time of his recent 
election as president. 

Mr. Sykes, who pioneered the develop- 
ment of electrical equipment for steel 
mills, was born at Palmerston, North 
New Zealand, on December 9, 1883. He 
was educated at Melbourne (Australia) 
Technical College and Melbourne Uni- 
versity, and began his business career in 
1901 as an engineer for the Allegemeine 
Elektricitats Gesellschaft, serving first in 
Australia and later at Berlin, Germany. 
In 1909 he came to the United States to 
become an engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. He was 
appointed executive engineer for the 
Steel & Tube Company of America in 
1920, and three years later joined In- 
land Steel. Mr. Sykes was subsequently 
advanced through various positions un- 
til he became president, the post he held 
at the time of his retirement. 


Ralph C. Glacel, assistant to the traf- 
fic manager of the railway traffic and 
sales department of the Texas Company, 
at New York, has been promoted to as- 
sistant traffic manager, and _ Herbert 
Adams, chief clerk, has been promoted 
to assistant to traffic manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Glacel. 


ABANDONMENTS 





Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Louisiana & North West.—To abandon 
a 37-mi. line from Gibsland, La., to 
Chestnut. The abandonment was _pro- 
tested by one of the line’s principal 
shippers. the Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper Co., but another report of the 
division has authorized that company’s 
subsidiary, the North Louisiana & Gulf, 
to purchase for continued operation the 
15-mi. segment between Bienville, La.. 
and Gibsland. . 

New York Central—To abandon an 
11.4-mi. line from Watertown Junction, 
N. Y., to Sackets Harbor. The commis- 
sion’s report said passenger service on 
the line was discontinued 13 years ago, 
and that, since April 6, 1948, freight 
trains have been operated only when 
necessary to handle carload traffic avail- 
able. Protestants included industries at 
Sackets Harbor. The commission con- 
ceded that “some inconvenience or loss” 
would be suffered by some of those in- 
dustries, but it nevertheless found that 
their transportation needs could be met 
by motor trucks. Approval of the aban- 
donment was conditioned upon agree- 
ment by the Central to sell the line, or 
any portion thereof, to any person of- 
fering within 40 days to purchase it for 
continued operation at a price not less 
than the fair net salvage value. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Canton & Carthage.—To abandon ap- 
proximately 22 miles of its line between 
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Lake City, Miss., and Carthage, and to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over approximately 2 miles between Car- 
thage and McAfee. The application sta- 
ted that the logging industry at Mc- 
Afee, which accounted for the main traf- 
fic over the above lines, was shut down 
during 1948. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Chicago & North Western.—This road 
has recently undertaken, at the indicated 
estimated costs, to construct a 3-stall 
frame enginehouse, 56 ft. by 80 ft., at 
Appleton Junction, Wis., ($551,745) ; and 
to erect a masonry addition to an ex- 
isting power house building to house 
enginemen’s welfare facilities at Antigo, 
Wis., with alterations to the present 
building ($25,450). The work is to be 
performed by company forces in coopera- 
tion with private contractors, who, on 
the latter project, will be Henry Danis- 
chefsky, Milwaukee, Wis. The North 
Western’s subsidiary, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, will con- 
struct, at the East Minneapolis yard in 
Minneapolis, Minn., 20,000 linear feet of 
additional trackage to provide more 
space for classifying and switching grain 
cars. The road’s forces will lay the track 
and an outside contractor will perform 
the grading work, the total cost of the 
job amounting to $163,360. The Omaha, 
at Altoona, Wis., is erecting a one-story 
brick addition to its enginehouse to 
house welfare facilities for enginemen 
and enginehouse employees. The new 
structure, plus alterations to adjacent 
buildings, and heating and sanitary fa- 
cilities, will cost $41,765. Company forces 
and Henry Danischefsky, contractor, will 
perform the work. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie —This road has 
awarded a contract to the Wellman En- 
gineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
installing two 17-gross-ton electrically 
operated Hulett type ore unloaders at the 
ore dock in Huron, Ohio. The cost 
is estimated at $2,000,000,  includ- 
ing more than $1,600,000 for the unload- 
ers. In addition, the W.&L.E. will erect a 
power substation and power feeders to 
supply current to the unloaders. It is ex- 
pected the installation will be completed 
and the unloaders in operation by the 
middle of the 1950 Great Lakes shipping 
season. The new equipment will replace 
two steam-operated Hulett type unload- 
ers of 15-gross-ton capacity each, which 
will be dismantled. Under favorable con- 
ditions, each of the all-electric unloaders 
will be capable of lifting 17 gross tons a 
minute. They will be built to Wellman 
Engineering’s design and_ specifications 
and will be equipped with Ward-Leonard 
controls to facilitate movement, and with 


machinery to weigh each load. 
e 
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FINANCIAL 


investment House Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most 
part, prepared by financial houses for the in- 
formation of their customers. Knowing that many 
such surveys contain valuable information Rail 
way Age lists them as a service to its readers 
but assumes no responsibility for facts or opinions 
they may contain bearing upon the attractiveness 
of specific securities. ] 


Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4. 

Coincidence or Margins. Chart show- 
ing comparison between Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages and all common stocks, 
domestic companies, listed on N.Y.S.E., 
accompanied by brief text discussing in- 
and speculative _ securities. 





vestment 
(Mar. 28) 

The Proof of the Pudding. Dividends 
—one of many factors to be considered 
in appraising which railroads to buy or 
sell. (Apr. 25) 


Freeman & Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6. 

Equipment Trust Securities Supple- 
ment. Describes equipment trust certifi- 
cate issues sold to the public during 1947 
and 1948 (price, $2); a supplement to 
the 1947 Equipment Trust Securities 
Manual (price $3.50). 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New York 
4. 
Fortnightly Financial and Economic 
Review: 
Common Stocks as a Means of Invest- 
ment, Vol. 2, No. 3. (Mar. 28) 


Deflation or Readjustment?, by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, Vol. 2, No. 4. (Apr. 11) 
Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Railroad Earnings. 1948 statistics com- 
piled to aid in the comparative evalua- 
tion of railroad stocks and bonds. (Apr. 
12) 

Railroad Income Bonds. Relatively low 
prices and high yields offset risks of 
temporary interest lapse and wide price 
fluctuations. Important differences _ be- 
tween various bonds. Contingent interest 
earned last year on practically all bonds 
insuring payments this year. (Mar. 22) 


Arkansas & Ozarks.—Acquisition.— 
This company now seeks authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire 71 mi., instead of 69 mi., of the 
Missouri & Arkansas’ abandoned lines. 
The additional 2 mi. is the branch be- 
tween Junction, Ark. and Eureka 
Springs. Authority to acquire it is sought 
in a recently filed amendment to the or- 
iginal application which asks authority 
to acquire the 65.9-mi. line between Har- 
rison, Ark., and Seligman, Mo., and the 
3.16-mi. branch between Freeman, Ark.. 
and Berryville (see Railway Age of April 
2, page 58). 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Lease of Leela- 
nau Transit.—Extension and modification 


of the lease under which this road’s sub- 
sidiary, the Manistee & Northeastern. 
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It is sometimes well to back off 
and take a look at the overall picture. 


We’re thinking of the steam locomotive. These locomotives 

f are producing three billion ton-miles—and will do it again tomorrow 
and the next day. They—these steam locomotives—are doing 80 per 
t cent of the work on the railroads—more work than 

. | they ever did in any year before 1941. 





P Many of these locomotives are old, too old, and have distorted 

i the statistics on performance. Many, however, are modern. And 

on modern steam power—locomotives that pack 5000 to 9000 
horsepower and can stay on the road for 16 and 18 hours, and then 
turn around in an hour or two—the statistics look pretty good. 


We build such modern power—and are convinced that it has its place. 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
, 4 vost Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 

; i lg ty ee L. + Ni 
| ; Ce LIMA. — Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 


4s ay ; Works Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United Weld- 
Bi a HAMILTON al ing Co. 


Se CORPORATION e PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and shov- 

~~ : Ya els; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel and 
steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping presses; 
| i Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making machinery; Spe- 
i ' cial heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 
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operates the railroad properties of the 
Leelanau Transit Company has been ap- 
proved by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The leased pro- 
perties consist of a line from a connec- 
tion with the M.&N. at Hatch’s Crossing, 
Mich., to Northport, 24 mi., and a sepa- 
rate track, about % mi. in length, which 
connects with the M.&N. at Traverse City, 
Mich. The modification of the lease re- 
duces the annual rental from $1,287 to 
$1,000, the lessee being required also to 
maintain the leased properties and pay 
the taxes thereon as before. The exten- 
sion period will run until January 18, 
1951, but there are provisions for renew- 
al for an additional two years from that 
date. 


Long Island. — Compensation of Trus- 
tees——Division 4 has approved maximum 
compensation at annual rates of $21,000 
and $12,000, respectively for David E. 
Smucker and Hunter L. Delatour, as 
trustees of this road. The approval order 
contained a proviso stipulating that such 
compensation shall be all the trustees 
shall receive from the estate of the 
debtor. The appointments of Messrs. 
Smucker and Delatour were recently 
ratified by the division (see Railway 
Age of April 16, page 83). 


Montana, Wyoming & Southern.—Bond 
Modification—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to modify its first-mortgage 
gold bonds under the so-called Mahaf- 
fie Act (section 20b of the Interstate 
Commerce Act). The proposed modifica- 
tion would involve payment of $150 in 
cash on each $850 bond outstanding in 
the hands of the public, and extension of 
the maturity date of the remaining $700 
from September 1, 1949, to September 1, 
1959. The $850 denomination of the 
bonds reflects a payment of $150 on 
principal, made when the maturity date 
was previously extended from Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to September 1, 1949. The 
bonds now outstanding in the hands of 
the public total $262,650, and the appli- 
cation said it would be impossible to pro- 
vide for retirement in full on September 
1. The modification plan proposes that 
the portion of the bonds extended would 
bear the same interest rate as at present 
—a fixed rate of 3 per cent, plus non- 
cumulative contingent interest up to an 
additional 2 per cent in any year, depend- 
ent upon earnings. While there would be 
no sinking-fund arrangements, the ex- 
tended bonds would be redeemable at 
the option of the company in whole or 
in part at their principal amount, as re- 
duced, plus accrued interest. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Sued by Howard S. Palmer.—Howard S. 
Palmer, former president of this road, 
has brought suit against the road charg- 
ing it with breach of contract. In the 
suit, filed in New Haven, Conn., Superior 
Court, Mr. Palmer, it has been reported, 
charges that the New Haven has failed 
to maintain the monthly payments he 
understood he would receive for the rest 
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of his life. According to the suit, the re- 
port states, the monthly payments were 
to be made to Mr. Palmer starting Aug- 
ust 12, 1948, the date of his retirement 
as president of the New Haven. 


North Louisiana & Gulf.— Acquisition. 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the purchase 
by this road of the Louisiana & North 
West’s 15-mi. line between Bienville, La., 
and Gibsland. The line, to be purchased 
for $72,500, is part of a 37-mi. line be- 
tween Gibsland and Chestnut, La., which 
another recent report of the division has 
authorized the L.&N.W. to abandon. The 
principal shipper on the 15-mi. segment 
is the Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co., which controls the N.L.&G. through 
95 per cent ownership of its capital 
stock. Under the purchase agreement, as 
outlined in the division’s report, that 
road will also acquire use of some of 
the L.&N.W.’s terminal facilities; and it 
will be given an option to purchase for a 
“nominal” consideration “certain aban- 
doned track facilities south of Gibsland, 
if and when the North West should de- 
cide to dispose of them.” 


Pacific Electric.—Operation.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road to operate, 
in interstate and foreign commerce, its 
2.6-mi. Duarte branch now classified as 
industrial trackage. The branch extends 
from Arcadia, Cal., where it connects 
with the P.E.’s Monrovia-Glendora line, 
to Monrovia; the new operating plan in- 
volves construction in Monrovia of an- 
other 0.47-mi. connection with the Mon- 
rovia-Glendora line. Thus, the branch 
will become an alternate main-line route 
for traffic between Los Angeles and 
points east of Monrovia. 


Sanford & Eastern.—Acquisition and 
Securities —This road, formerly known as 
the Sanford Terminal, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire the Boston & Maine’s 
line from Rochester, N. H., to West- 
brook, Me., approximately 45 miles. Con- 
currently, the S.&E. has applied for au- 
thority to issue $75,000 of common stock 
(750 $100-par shares) to S. M. Pinsly, ot 
Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Pinsly is the presi- 
dent, treasurer and a director of the 
company, and also holds similiar posi- 
tions with the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilming- 
ton and the Saratoga & Schuylerville. 
The application said the $75,000 would 
be used to pay the B.&M. $25,000 for 
the Rochester-Westbrook line, to make 
additions and hetterments to that line 
and other property of the applicant, and 
for working capital. The Rochester-West- 
brook line connects at Springvale, Me., 
with the 2.4-mi. line from Sanford, Me., 
to Springvale, which the commission re- 
cently authorized the applicant to ac- 
quire from the York Utilities Company 
(see Railway Age of April 2, page 59.) 


Wabash. -— New Director. — Donald 
Danforth, president of the Ralston Pu- 
rina Company of St. Louis, Mo., has been 





President William T. Faricy (right) and 
Vice-President Robert S. Henry of the 
Association of American Railroads exam- 
ining some of the more than 45,000 re- 
quests for the A.A.R. Quiz on Railroads 
and Railroading which resulted from the 
offer of the booklet on The Railroad Hour, 
the railroads’ musical radio program 





elected a member of this road’s board of 
directors and of the executive committee. 


Wyoming.—Reorganization Plan Re- 
jected—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found this 
road’s proposed plan of reorganization to 
be “prima facie impracticable.” The 
plan, designed to effect a reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
was submitted to the commission in Feb- 
ruary, after it had been filed with the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Wyoming, where the road’s re- 
organization proceeding is also pending. 
The commission said that no balance 
sheet or income statement was included 
in the plan, and that the road had not 
filed annual reports for any period sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1945. In its pe- 
tition for reorganization, the debtor listed 
“certain of its debts” totaling $1,781,931. 
The reorganization plan, as the commis- 
sion’s report put it, “contemplates that 
debtor borrow an undisclosed sum of 
money from undisclosed parties at an un- 
disclosed rate of interest secured by its 
note and the pledge of all its first mort- 
gage bonds which are now owned by its 
president, C. Porter Dickson.” With the 
proceeds of this loan the debtor would 
start rehabilitating its road, and pay all 
allowed claims except state and county 
taxes at the rate of 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. The president would “subrogate” his 
claims on the bonds to the rights of other 
present creditors. 

Among other criticisms of these pro- 
posals, the commission pointed out that 
it did not specify the treatment to be ac- 
corded the bonds nor provide for any 
change in the rights of ‘the stockholders. 
But the “most important defect in the 
plan,” the report said, “rests in the ap- 
parent intention of borrowing funds for 
rehabilitation of the property as a part of 
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How to cure a 
ROUGH-RIDING LOCOMOTIVE 


Before After 


speed 54.5 M.P.H. speed 54.6 M.P.H. 


VERTICAL BOUNCE 
Say pti an oy ge, Uunsintalanhanteyrrestebinararntls Vay Una anrsn nary tnarnn pA 





HORIZONTAL SHAKE 


ACCELERATION OF VERTICAL BOUNCE 
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FRANKLIN E-2 BUFFERS will reduce 
maintenance by damping and absorbing horizontal 


shake and vertical vibration. 


The E-2 radial buffer will make any locomotive, at any speed, a 
The E-2 radial buffer i t ee ; : maats , , 

: } fei en nee better riding engine. It requires minimum attention and will cut 
a built-in draft gear with large ; ; 
benchin antes. Two lacge alljusting down maintenance on many related locomotive parts by markedly 


wedges, energized by compressed reducing shake and bounce. Crews appreciate the greater comfort 





springs, hold the chafing plates in it brings. 


firm contact, permitting no slack ; - 
ax sana The above charts show the effectiveness of this buffer. These 
but retaining complete freedom of 


movement between engine and charts were made on a western road — two days apart — on the same 


tender. This effectively dampens locomotive, between the same mileposts, pulling the same trainload 
} and absorbs both horizontal shake in the same direction at the same speed. The E-2 buffer, as com- 
. and vertical vibration of the loco- : 
d red with the wedge-type buffer originally used, reduced vertical 
b : motive. Only the Franklin “E” type -— ll ta S y : 
buffers provide this shock absorb- bounce 50%, horizontal shake 66%, and acceleration of vertical 
' ing action. bounce (impact factor) 62%. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


NEW YORK z CHICAGO a MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS ° CRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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the plan, thus reorganizing before the 
property is placed in condition for eff- 
cient operation.” The commission went 
on to explain that “unless the debtor can 
be operated successfully under the direc- 
tion of the trustee and the court, there is 
no possibility of our determining the per- 
missible capitalization or the kinds of 
securities which should be issued.” The 
Wyoming’s line extends from a connec- 
tion with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Clearmont, Wyo., to Buffalo, 
28.5 mi. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Cambria & Indiana.—To assume lia- 
bility for $650,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of 200 50-ton steel hopper coal 
cars from the Bethlehem Steel Company 
at a unit cost of $4,730 and an estimated 
total cost of $945,982. The certificates 
would be dated June 1, and would ma- 
ture in 10 annual installments of $65,000, 
beginning June 1, 1950. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids 
with the interest rate fixed by such bids. 
New York Central—To assume _lia- 
bility for $10,725,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of the following equipment: 

Description 
and builder 

8 1,500-hp. ‘“‘A’’ unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives (American Loco- 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 





motive Company) $170,200 
4 1,500-hp. “B’’ unit  Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives (American) 152,400 


3.1,500-hp. ‘SA’? unit  Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives (American) 
1,500-hp. ‘‘B’’ unit Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives (American) 


170,000 


152,200 








16 1,500-hp. ‘A’? unit Diesel-electric 

road freight locomotives (General Mo- 

tors Corporation, Electro-Motive Divi- 

sion) - 168,840 
8 1,500-hp. ‘‘B’’ unit  Diesel-electric 

road freight locomotives  (Electro- 

Motive) 150,540 
6 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 


locomotives (Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion) 98,000 





4 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (American) .....ccscsseseseseseeees 98,500 

100 70 on high-side steel gondola cars 
(Bethlehem Steel Company). ................ 6.650 

500 70-ton high-side steel gondola cars 
(Despatch Shops, Tac.) ...ccecccccocsscosesssssose 5.280 


Total estimated cost of all this equip- 
ment is $13,734,360. The certificates 
would be sold on the basis of competi- 
tive bidding, and the interest rate would 
be fixed by such hids. They would be 
dated May 15, and mature in 15 an- 
nual installments of $715,000 each, be- 
ginning May 15, 1950. 

Chicago, Great Western —To assume 
liability for $7,020,000 of equipment trust 
certificetes to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of 21 Diesel-electric locomotives de- 
livered during the period from October, 
1947, through March, 1949, and now used 
under conditional sales agreements, and 
the following new equipment: 

Description 
and builder 

2 3,000 =hp. Diesel-electric 

locomotives (General Motors Corpora- 

tion, Electro-Motive Division) .. $350,000 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 
passenger 








2 1,500 hp. Diesel-electric ‘“‘B’’ unit 

freight locomotives (Electro-Motive) 156,788 
1 2,000 hp. Diesel-electric transfer loco- 

motive (Electro-Motive)  ...... .- 207,201 
8 1,000 hp. Diesel-electric switching - 

motive (Baldwin Locomotive Works) 102,500 
3 1,500 hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 

ing locomotives (American Locomotive 

Company) 140,500 
75 70-ton steel hopper cars (General 

American Transportation Corporation) 6,575 
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The application put the estimated total 
cost of this new equipment at $3,659,102. 

The certificates would be dated May 
1, and would mature in 27 semi-annual 
installments of $260,000. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids with 
the interest rate fixed by such bids. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.-—-81.00, payable June 13 
to holders of record May 18. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Apr. Last Last 


26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks ... 39.08 40.23 52.41 
Average price of 20. repre- 
sentative railway bonds ........ 86.81 87.25 88.77 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Charles Cook Howell, general counsel 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been 
elected also vice-president, with head- 
quarters as before at Wilmington, N. C. 
A. S. Trundle, Jr., assistant vice-president 
and comptroller, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president—accounts, at Wil- 
mington. A biography and __ photo- 
graph of Mr. Trundle were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of January 
29, page 288. Mr. Howell was born in 
Charlton county, Ga., and received his 








Charles Cook Howell 


B.A. degree from Elon College in North 
Carolina and his LI.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He began practicing law 
in Jacksonville, Fla., in 1916 and from 
1925 to 1929 served as city bond attor- 
ney. Mr. Howell was for many years the 
senior partner in the law firm of Howell. 
McCarthy, Lane & Howell of Jackson- 
ville. He entered the service of the A.C.L. 
on March 10, 1948, as senior general so- 
licitor and was appointed general coun- 
sel on May 14, 1948, which position he 
will continue to hold, in addition to the 
vice-presidency. 
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Guy O. Beale, chief purchasing and 
stores officer of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
vice-president—purchases. Mr. Beale was 
born in Ettricks, now a part of Peters- 
burg, Va., on September 24, 1888, and 
entered the service of the C. & O. on 
April 8, 1908, as a clerk in the mechani- 





Guy O. Beale 


cal department at Richmond, Va. After 
working in the office of the vice-president 
—operations and the office of the presi- 
dent, he was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president — mechanical, purchases 
and stores, in 1933. Three years later Mr. 
Beale became chief purchasing and 
stores officer. 


Howard F. Fritch, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and president of the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been 
elected also president of the Connecticut 
Company. Mr. Fritch succeeds Laurence 
F. Whittemore, president of the New 
Haven, who had also served as president 
of the Connecticut Company, a New 
Haven bus operating affiliate which pro- 
vides bus transit facilities in a number 
of Connecticut communities. A __ bio- 
graphy and photograph of Mr. Fritch 
were published in the Railway Age of 
December 11, 1948, page 1131. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


W. E. Hand, assistant comptroller of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, with headquarters 
as before at Wilmington, N. C. A bio- 
graphy and photograph of Mr. Hand 
were published in the Railway Age of 
March 12, page 568. 


OPERATING 


James P. Walker, general superintend- 
ent of the Southern division of the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Jacksonville, Fla.. 
has retired from active service at his own 
request, after more than 43 years of ser- 
vice with that road. Mr. Walker was born 
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locomotive 


Hundreds of steam locomotives now in road 
service are capable of giving many more years 
of really profitable operation if their efficiency is 
stepped up. 

As shown by the experience of fifty railroads, 
steaming performance can be decidedly im- 
proved by installation of Security Circulators. 

Security Circulators have the additional ad- 
vantage of definitely lessening honeycombing, 
flue plugging and cinder cutting, thus making 


possible greater locomotive utilization and also 





oP” 
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affording a worth-while saving in boiler main- 


tenance costs. 


% *% *% 


For nearly forty years American Arch has been 
designing and furnishing arch brick for coal- 
burning locomotives. Now American Arch has 
introduced the Security Dutch Oven to increase 
efficiency of combustion in oil-burning steam 
motive power, and installations have already 


been made in over two hundred locomotives. 


American Arch Company Ine. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 











at Overfield, W. Va., on April 27, 1883, 
ar.d attended the public schools, Rock- 
ville Academy and Washington & Lee 
University. He entered railroad service in 
July, 1903, as chainman with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, serving later as rodman, 
levelman and transitman. In April 1906, 
Mr. Walker went with the A.C.L. as 
transitman, subsequently serving until 
April, 1923, as resident engineer, divi- 
sion engineer, assistant engineer, as- 
sistant superintendent, and superintend- 
ent, successively, at Charleston, S. C. 
He was appointed superintendent of 
transportation at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
April, 1923, and in September, 1926, be- 
came general superintendent at Savan- 
nah, Ga., transferring to Jacksonville on 
October 16, 1934. 


Frederick B. Hank, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the New York Central 
Lines, East, has been appointed to the 
new position of general manager of the 
Electric, Harlem, Putnam and _ River 
(West Shore) divisions and the New 
York Terminal district, including the 
Marine department, with headquarters as 
before at New York. Mr. Hank is a na- 
tive of Troy, N. Y., and, after graduation 





b 


Frederick B. Hank 


from Rennsselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in 1915, entered the service of the 
N. Y. C. as a rodman in the engineering 
department. He was promoted to assist- 
ant engineer in the designing engineer’s 
office at New York in 1920; assistant de- 
signing engineer, Lines East, in 1925; 
and assistant engineer, office of executive 
vice-president, in 1930. Mr. Hank became 
assistant to the general manager, Lines 


East, at New York in 1939. 


E. B. Rush, superintendent transporta- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast Line at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Southern division, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. P. Walker, retired. W. J. Turner, as- 
sistant chief engineer at Jacksonville, 
has been appointed superintendent trans- 
portation, also with the same headquart- 
ers. W. D. Quarles, Jr., trainmaster at 
Florence, S. C., has been transferred to 
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the Richmond district at Rocky Mount, 
N. C. B. B. Vaughan, acting chief dis- 
patcher at Ocala, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster of the Jack- 
sonville district at Sanford, Fla., suc- 
ceeding C. N. Collins, who has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Columbia dis- 
trict at Florence. H. S. Flippen, trainmas- 
ter of the Richmond district at Rocky 
Mount, has been appointed general me- 
chanical instructor at Wilmington, N. C. 


TRAFFIC 


J. H. Meierant, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Lines at 
St. Louis, Mo., has retired after more 
than 42 years of continuous service. 


Andrew J. Garibaldi, traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
will be promoted to district freight and 
passenger agent at that point on May 1, 
succeeding Joseph G. Hammond, who will 
retire from active duty after more than 
52 years of continuous service. Lawrence 
J. Logsdon, chief clerk in the district 
freight traffic office at Kansas City, Mo., 
will replace Mr. Garibaldi. J. M. C. Col- 
lins, district freight agent at Richmond, 
Ind., has been transferred in that posi- 
tion to Canton, Ohio. He has been suc- 
ceeded by W. S. Wilson, Jr., district 
freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., who in 
turn is replaced by N. W. Hawkes, Jr., 
district freight agent at Rochester, N. Y. 


William A. Nelson, Jr., general agent 
of the Illinois Terminal at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been promoted to western 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., succeeding E, A. 
Compton, who has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Dallas, Tex. Mr. Nelson 
has been replaced by Donald B. Powell, 
general southwestern agent at Dallas. 
The post formerly held by Mr. Powell 
has been abolished. 


Wilbur A. Jarrett, commercial agent of 
the Southern at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of that railway and the 
Blue Ridge, at Anderson, S. C. 


MECHANICAL 


The Missouri Pacific has announced 
the appointment of E. M. Vandiver as 
acting master mechanic of the Omaha- 
Northern Kansas and Kansas City Termi- 
nal divisions at Falls City, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Richard Kling, who has been 
granted a sick leave. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has announced the following changes in 
its mechanical department: Ralph M. Mc- 
Clean, master mechanic on the Pueblo 
division, at Burnham, Colo., promoted to 
general master mechanic in charge of 
steam locomotive maintenance and ser- 
vicing for the entire system; Earl Fisher, 








assistant master mechanic at Denver. 
Colo., advanced to succeed Mr. Mce- 
Clean; Paul F. Giesking, master mechanic 
on the Grand Junction division, promo- 
ted to superintendent of Diesel equip- 
ment at Denver, succeeding James H. 
Whipple, Jr., transferred to Burnham as 
assistant superintendent of Diesel equip- 
ment; and Charles R. Eisele, shop engi- 
neer, system, appointed to replace Mr. 
Giesking. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


L. W. Funk, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C. C. E. 
Vick, roadmaster, A.C.L., at Albany, 
Ga., succeeds Mr. Funk as _ engineer 
maintenance of way of the C. & W. C. at 
Augusta. 


SPECIAL 


G. R. French, division superintendent of 
the Texas & Pacific, at Alexandria, La., 
has been promoted to assistant director 
of personnel, at Dallas, Tex. 


H. T. Coleman, public relations officer 
of the Canadian Pacific at New York for 
the past three years, has been promoted 
to system headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., as assistant to the manager of the 
department of public relations. Mr. Cole- 
man has been succeeded at New York by 
P. T. Cole, public relations officer at Chi- 
cago since 1947. J. F. Magor, public rela- 
tions officer, Prairie region, at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been transferred to the Pacific 
region at Vancouver, B. C., succeeding 
J. R. Sturdy, who has resigned at his own 
request to follow a screen writing career 
in Hollywood, Cal. J. A. Merkel, assistant 
public relations officer, has been pro- 
moted to public relations officer, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Maunder, who succeeds 
Mr. Magor at Winnipeg. 


OBITUARY 


H. M. Bainer, general agriculture agent 
of the Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amaril- 
lo, Tex., died in New York on April 23. 


William P. Walsh, who retired last 
September 1 as manager of the Grand 
Central Terminal Information Bureau at 
New York, died on April 20 of a heart 
attack at his home in Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, N. Y., at the age of 74. 


Oscar N. Harstadt, vice-president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, died in the Evanston IIl., hospi- 
tal on April 27 following a recurrent 
illness which forced him on June 1, 
1948, to relinquish his post as operating 
vice-president. 
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Racor model 4000 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 


Rio-Grande | 
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America's > 

















: most complete line 
Effectively reduce of track specialties 
) curve resistance and AuTOMATIC 
: _ SWITCH STANDS 
t ‘ 
wheel flange wear | 
' VERTICAL 
s * ° SWITCH RODS 
on the scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western 
oo SAMSON 
The improved RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator is specially designed to SWITCH POINTS 
| retard wear of track structures and car wheels. It is an important contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of high maintenance costs of equipment and track. ee 
- Increased tonnage ratings are obtainable in mountain territories by curve 
, lubrication. Racor Rail Lubricators facilitate the control of more uniform RAIL LUBRICATORS 
t movement of cars in classification yards thereby reducing damage to equip- 
d : “ADJUSTABLE RAIL BRACES 
; ment and lading. 
1 It will pay you to investigate the RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator. Write bert HAREENEED 
today for complete descriptive circular. | i 
of "USE RACOR SPECIAL TRACKWORK WHERE STRESS REVERSIBLE a a 
: AND STRAIN ARE GREATEST arpenghiere ws eg 
1 AMERICAN ’ MANGANESE STEEL 





GUARD RAILS 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 













Region, road and year 


Great Lakes Region 


Central Eastern Region 
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1 28 ( Chesapeake & Ohio... . 
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ass Norfolk & Western... . 


Southern Region 
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Northwestern Region 


( Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 


Central Western Region 


St. Louis Southw. Lines 


Southwestern Region 
Peau 
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*Report of trustee or trustees. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Grand Trunk Western...... 
J Setigk Volley... ... 5.000 
New York Central......... 
New York, Chic. & St. L.... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 


Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
Central of New Jersey*..... 
Central of Pennsylvania... . 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... . . 


( Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Central of Georgia......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ...... 
Illinois Central............ 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 
Seaboard Air Line......... 
PENS Sisto hos dic amie 


( Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western... .. 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha . 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Great Northern........... 
Minneap., St.P. & S. Ste.M.... 


Northern Pacific........... 


G.C. &S. F. and P. &S.F.).. 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy. ..... 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac....... 
Denver & R. G. Wn........ 
Southern Pacific........... 


ee ge 


( International-Gt. Northern* . . 
Kansas City Southern. ..... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas ee 
Missouri Pacific*.......... 
NRO EL ENERO. 6 So sso a 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .... 


Texas & New Orleans...... 


1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 


.1949 


1948 


.1949 


1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 


.1949 


1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
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PEDON NEPA 
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Locomotive Miles 





a . . 
Principal 


Train- and 
miles helper 
287,464 296,872 
332,283 343,027 


308,572 312,178 
339,580 342,672 
257,648 307,970 
288,397 343,843 
290,115 327,539 
330,194 371,067 
622,965 650,278 
711,004 751,484 
235,718 241,836 
282,433 289,393 
277,960 299,334 
318,361 351,208 
3,278,014 3,493,670 
3,297,561 3,543,909 
624,028 636,444 
690,509 690,886 
98,198 100,183 
107,418 109,737 
623,178 633,400 
657,871 676,926 
1,872,428 2,248,806 
2,092,031 2,598,925 
75,621 76,184 
80,889 86,637 
79,977 85,878 
78,380 89,935 
140,572 141,443 
182,668 183,220 
102,410 103,146 
127,799 134,261 
3,506,191 3,902,322 
3,769,114 4,240,069 
419,087 439,280 
483,509 530,472 
196,864 245,909 
244,017 297,112 
1,507,445 1,619,657 
1,774,520 1,909,167 
752,118 801,928 
892,784 962,388 
952,409 965,156 
1,026,649 1,056,037 
289,735 292,503 
302,019 306,475 
327,891 328,146 
387,025 394,671 
1,426,012 1,429,398 
1,635,521 1,643,333 
1,361,299 1,463,116 
1,614,574 1,760,530 
234,605 239,766 
305,217 318,609 
803,651 860,466 
894,304 958,168 
1,402,826 1,418,914 
1,750,496 1,779,955 


886,260 912,919 
963,423 1,011,274 
176,953 179,588 


778,278 823,728 

903,229 956,925 
2,490,376 2,636,541 
2,785,040 2,932,520 
1,122,532 1,153,821 
1,427,983 1,477,815 
1,085,610 1,112,322 
1,261,833 1,310,027 

354,991 396,616 

401,446 453,375 
1,760,436 1,918,310 
1,991,569 2,226,838 
2,122,534 2.199,378 
2,366,601 2,468,810 
206,707 223,960 
235,899 259,347 
213,971 214,952 
257,376 259,759 
174,239 176,054 
209,519 213,470 
563,675 576,335 
487,401 496,184 
437,195 1,492,823 
,990,838 1,599,997 
398,656 398,656 
531,830 531,830 
746,230 756,808 
942,050 986,657 
399,225 400,952 
419,319 420,781 

880,539 880,700 
1,011,622 1,011.995 


os 


Light 


12,760 


14,070 
16,134 


244,109 
306,682 


48,130 
70,458 
92,349 
59,129 
80,451 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 


Road-locos. on lines 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
Gross Net 
excl.locos. rev. and 





& tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored 


645,750 274,760 
689,779 299,301 
741,514 331,333 
703,350 321,847 
747,601 387,534 
824,889 444,157 
835,871 374,477 
819,605 372,062 
2,113,190 873,226 
2,206,545 956,497 
499,767 207,461 
537,757 234,473 


7,878,920 3,540,805 
738,377 3,672,863 
1,604,178 690,195 
1,638,164 736,720 
329,467 192,541 
335,244 194,439 
1,354,563 574,390 
1,441,966 650,185 
4,856,089 2,338,216 
4,920,171 2,470,937 
209,207 106,767 
225,784 118,394 
199,907 105,137 
214,187 118,405 
331,312 162,329 
371,065 189,326 
276,661 147,902 
273.204 146,599 
9,565,614 4,489,854 
9,445,520 4,623,590 
1,228,212 651,677 
1,309,173 740,498 
616,266 336,113 
673,274 375,430 


5,211,525 2,850,572 
5,886,736 3,404,205 
2,975,777 1,612,255 
3,417,851 1,914,889 
1,712,165 746,024 
1,800,194 823,832 


3,857,405 1,846,520 
2,546,936 1,307,766 
2,917,172 1,543,517 
389,323 183,497 
428,091 210,910 
1,711,237 753,378 
1,704,180 772,234 
2,571,210 1,140,631 
2,939,498 1,344,355 
1,791,589 789,847 
1,946,064 896,944 
537,908 231,890 
538,378 240,306 


2'179.703 1,027,040 


5,854,942 2,351,801 
6,503,939 2,723,787 
2,999,255 1,338,210 
3,747,958 1,739,046 
2,335,509 980,882 
2,625,403 1,153,805 
774,062 381,071 
848,366 433,619 
4,569,487 1,916,992 
5,301,706 2,264,302 
4,928,749 2,098,607 
5,992,921 2,737,901 
549,549 254,769 
604,987 281,797 
472,198 201,503 
469,226 208,472 
580,253 272,912 
625,294 295,929 
1,168,475 508,745 
1,017,347 448,075 
3,263,516 1,406,110 
3,474,003 1,564,221 
868,227 349,565 
1,100,889 465,468 
1,489,004 648,181 
1,565,563 702,049 
931,109 416,219 
932,660 416,912 
1,726,567 735,573 
1,818,592 791,919 
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Poca- Central Eastern Region 


Southern Region 





Central Western Region 


Southwestern Region 





Items for the Month of January 1949 Compared with January 1948 


C.t.m.per G.t.m.per 
— train-hr. train-mi. 
Per excl.locos. excl.locos 


Region, road and year 


NM 6s ec SS es 
Western Maryland............ 





Norfolk & Western....... 


hontas - 
Region 


Atlantic Coast Line.......... 


Central of Georgia........... 


L 


Chicago & North Western..... 


Chicago Great Western. ...... 


Northwestern Region 
A 


Northern Pacific. .. 
S 


f Atch., Top. & S. Fe incl. 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy... ... 


Denver & R. G. Wn 


Aan 


Southern Pacific 


A 


St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 





— & New Orleans......... 
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Pennsylvania System.......... 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ......... 
Silinois ‘Central... 6006663. 02 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 
Seaboard Air Line............ g 


RUIN 55 e510 soled aera 


Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
Chie., St. P., Minn. & Omaha .. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range . 
Groat Northern ............ .s..25. 


Minneap., St.P. & S. Ste. M.... 


G.C. &S. F. and P.& S. F.).. 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ......... 


Ui hs rs 


Western Pacific............... 


International-Gt. Northern* ... 
Kansas City Southern......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 
Missouri Pacifict............. 


Freight cars on line 





Home 

= { Boston & Maine.......... 1949 2,167 

3 2 1948 1,332 

Rew, Y.,N.H eHtfd....... 1949 1,925 

met 1948 1,468 

(Delaware & Hudson.......... 1949 6,038 

1948 = 1,743 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 1949 7,175 

es 1948 = 3,772 

pes MMR cris. 52H tenn aes veto na darn shneoeia 1949 10,668 
7 1948 5,661 

£ | Grand Trunk Western......... 1949 5,051 

4th Ven oe bes 
CBR SS | rer . ),82 
q . : 1948 5.244 

= | New York Central............ 1949 68,938 

= 1948 47,613 
2 | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1949 3,524 
) 1948 2,272 

Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1949 6,026 

1948 3,039 

| an EP Eg are Pe Rear 1949 = 7,394 

L 1948 4,991 

(Baltimore & Ohio............. 1949 53,537 

1948 37,910 

Central of New Jersey*........ 1949 907 
1948 761 

Central of Pennsylvania....... 1949 2,209 

1948 714 

Chicago & Eastern Ill......... 1949 2,215 

1948 1,687 

) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... ..... 1949 6,658 

1948 5,845 


1949 139,806 
1948 112.311 


..1949 
1948 


1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1949 
1948 
.1949 


15,040 
8.437 
6,298 
2,873 

56,024 

42,711 

35,066 

26,003 
UD eles 

8,646 


21,302. 


16,025 


Foreign 


21,155 


25,603 
33,643 


-_ 
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35,999 
28,652 
35,227 


42,570 

35,070 
29,059 
38,850 
35,054 

37.457 

35,925 
39,874 
35,451 

18,197 
12,356 
39,487 
33,014 
26,993 
33,081 
42,181 
28,973 
54,832 
50,574 
65.423 
58,792 


38,003 
36,092 
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companies. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT— YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the year ended December 31, 1948, for Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, including Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and: Grand Island Railway Company, whose properties are 
leased to Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor companies have certain income and charges, and the figures in the 
Income Account, other than those relating to transportation operations, and in the Surplus Account and General Balance 
Sheet and tabulations and tables relating thereto are stated on a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between 


INCOME. 












































































t+ Excludes Federal income taxes. 





Operating results for year 1948 compared with year 1947: 


1948. 1947. INCREASE. DECRESSE. 
Transportation Operations. 
RS 6 OSs ee ok Son gai ye RS OR eee eS Saat Lae $437,583,131.76 $410,053,704.83 $27 529,426.93 
IEE to aes i ae b ARSE WEEE re BESS OS ee 321,403,215.52 300,454,623.61 20,948,591.91 
pre INO NUIIR, 28S os a wens SU SS EMER Sa b's wide bee oh $116,179,916.24 $109,599,081.22 $6,580,835.02 
NR AS eg OE tcc cpcine eee s HAMAS See EW ewias FUR So 59,998,483 .29 58,431,619.97 1,566,863.32 
Matiwany Opermting TneomMe. . ..... ... os nssn cc ccseseccedosses $56,181,432.95 $51,167,461.25 $5,013,971.70 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities........... 1,847,718.31 1,845,195.27 2,523.04 
$58,029,151 26 $53,012,655.52 $5,016,494.74 
Hire of equipment—debit balance.............. ccc cee ce cece eeee $12,767 ,594.14 ie Dee lS oe are $153,191.66 
Rents for use cf joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities............. 3,285,924.75 en) 5 il a eer 48,714.76 
$16,053 ,518.89 oe LA Se ) ee $201,906.42 
Net Income from Transportation Operations......................... $41,975,632.37 $36,757,231.21 $5,218,401.16 
Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations. 
Income from oil and gas operations—netf.............0 cece cece cease $26,540,409.12 $16,957,217.95 $9,583,191.17 
a eSTREs SPIE IONE UNV ERIN 655 bo w x:d oo Bio saw wih bs 39 bie oe NA wees oie 2,711,350.50 2,343,818 00 367,532.50 
SUR aon SORINIS BOT MGLES OWNED... .....0.. 0.6 oes scene scscecscege 2,124,657.19 tela f | rir $148,680.21 
SR RE RUMEN En Ce sa thics og spn is SAE OW ASA SAIS oa wR LewS 139.616.35 Luo Sees 589.54 
Rents from lease of road and equipment... ..........0.. cece eens 255,503.73 Pall An Be Tee 24,023.81 
Miscellaneous rents............... ey te py tee eee 513,938.07 512,984.35 953.72 ? 
IIE RISES Are Ne doe Re ho ar sera arte 54,333.13 ES by 1 lll en 3,473,845.14 
MINNIE Bh eae  SAC ie eyes at dG dias SiS a GIAtG lacs ee RUAL Seep eens ca ah $32,339,808.09 $26,035,269.40 $6,304.538.69 
OND BR iBT ie wich die Ls uals ine ee ee OR Rae $74,315,440.46 $62,792,500.61 $11,522,939.85 
Fixed and Other Charges. — 
Se ce rMEMENEEE So oc ce bb eedaun atee RA eee e onsen’ sca ekwee $5,946,176.08 16 cy hey.) ) ee $1,541,594.74 
Loverest on mntunded debt... ........26..s6s000 Se ee 382,331.18 368,404.78 $13,926.40 
III SCO ons 2 cl w ew od A RSS ak oa we Sak acto RSS 27,884.11 Sb) | ie ree 1,044.32 
ER ENO SP ce. tot. ok el, AE Mek ee ee Sak uo Choke 669,456.30 459,901.03 209,555.27 
UMN Mires Meteo sci aie hb 5 Gee ws alae a bce woe KSSH So a LGW eIere $7 025,847.67 LS COS | he $1,319,157.39 
eS er ee ea eae $67,289,592.79  $54,447,495.55  $12,842,097.24 
Released from ‘‘Reserve against possible refunds on U.S. Government : 
Ee en ne cis ALK sR SE SANS RER SERS OM EE Dow ISS bbe 164,730.97 Basses Ss $1,383,242.26 
i MR, (bien powicbinstsaeuiseekbeweuy Koes ease Rabo $67,454,323.76  $55,995,468.78 $11,458,854.98 
DISPOSITION. 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred Stock: 
2 per cent paid April 1, 1048.................. $1,990,862.00 
2 per cent paid October 1, 1948............ 1,990,862.00 $3 981,724.00 $3 981,724.00 
Common stock: 
2% per cent paid April 1, 1948................ $5,557 ,275.00 
214 per cent paid July 1, 1948................. 5,557 ,275.00 
214 per cent paid October 1, 1948 ............. 5,557 ,275.00 
414 per cent payable January 3, 1949........... 10,003 ,095.00 26,674,920.00 22,229,100.00 $4,445,820.00 
SN UME sc eg aL mah bn a ees ees abs le $30,656,644.00 $26,210,824.00 $4,445,820.00 
Traneferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated..................... $36,797 679.76 $29,784,644.78 $7 013,034 98 



































PER 
1948, 1947, INCREASE. DECREASE. CENT. 
nt ow LC. rs 9,751.91 De | i ——s T ae 20.97 2 
: OPERATING REVENUES 
PRR Sch. ccaktaig ss kan ta SE SGA Se De ke ee eee $359,724,653.06 $320,468,521.09 vai eb | (i rr 8.9 
Sa > eee ee PB ck ln gc RaWisws Ma bee ke mae AS eee 42,369,214.94 BRATS BIG SS «i. 09.40 $4,043 ,098.53 8.7 
I MS NS NE acute Ge I i ies A 12,501,509.49 10,261,533.72 es Ut Sy fi rare 21.8 
PUTS soe ns hy alesse re ee gta ts eee |) eB et te 5,735,702.67 5,635,676.10 Os OY cr 1.8 
See MP IACE ROR oo iota i'n So cee ise eis ee ee See 7,149,236.34 7,121,572.81 ef io} le A 
LS Se en ee en ey oe pee a re ee 3,652,444.78 3,303,997 .27 <1) sk 5 er ree 10.5 
NO eG GR ein ko me So bie ene eG eRe 6,450,370.48 US Oh lr 399,719.89 5.8 
Total operating revenues...... $437,583,131.76 $410,053,704.83 Shy rea 6.7 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

* Maintenance of way and structures.................0000- $60,680,925.70 $53,128,675.48 Pave.) ae 14.2 
PRMSRICRRATIOR WE IRIIINONE . 5... sic ces o ala icisce 9 00 v0 vee oud s 72,865,946.49 69,181,744.75 S684,20174 #8 |.... 5.3 
SPRIRnD SRI RRS OOSIR BAIN 8S. 25: 5 BV) hi 9s, ae ot $133,546,872.19 $122,310,420.23 $11,2386,451.06 i  ..:....... 9.2 

OEM Bee ce La ER Ons aie aie ewe haem bum 9,333,131.80 8,486,055.96 Lifts Sree ee 10.0 
ES eh Se aed eee oe SE PEE sh Sr ERM a ae 154,397 ,878.83 146,741,603.94 7,656,274.89 ened ee 5.2 
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1948. 1947, INCREASE. DECREASE. 

MISCENANEOUS:OPCTRUONS . <6 65665 bck ssc ke Cee cease scees 13,112,488.13 TSS ZOCOT kes ew sies $17,805.84 | 

Cy cia! TARE, ISI SESE SRP ae NI er Bea re rene 11,012,844.57 9,786,249.51 POA SGOG 8 2 See ees 12.5 

Dotaloperating expenses. . ........66e0. ses caaes $321,403,215.52 $300,454,623.61 $20,046,500:901 nk eens 7.0 

PUEVORUES OVEF CEPCHSES. coc... oie bh ck ae ewe vee cee es $116,179,916.24 $109,599,081.22 SG;58C895.02 = 1. 5 sve ees 6.0 

TAXES 

EN os pe ea ge ERR ee $14,971,732.00 $13,885,835.00 SVORRSOTG0 hbk deo seen 7.8 

“upleciD] CCE) FS pee ne Rt eae as a $34,840,293.00  $30,449,589.61 S4:9900,;208:390 begets 14.4 

Bederal unemployment insurance... ie ice tee cece 801,145.21 ARBOR 2OSGE ee eeees $4,001,063.43 83.3 

PSE es Bete SE se a a 9,302,092.38 9,169,136.76 132,955.62 ate eee 1.5 

Rea RMN Ne ee ary Sag asi aig shcnias saber whan gueeees 83,220.70 ESESIOGO vids iw ve 41,629.26 33.3 

US DEEL RO TNL SR Tolls eee c ci sPo-8 solace s site S aoaty eee keels $45,026,751.29 $44,545,784.97 S450066.52 -— vbiewwces ol 

Diaiat tamer eer tacin fete ey. ks hol ogre foe $59,998,483.29  $58,431,619.97 $1,566,863.32 = .......... 2.7 

Railway operatingancomes a1.) 26s sl vee eerasua booed $56,181,432.95  $51,167,461.25 SOOISSTEIO = oe caneles : 9.8 

BGP MEN Y FORCE LOCO s,s. 60.5 5 5.s.0le Shc iw eee okies ts se cenes 12,767,594.14 1502. £5) ) i arora $153,191.66 1 2 

omit Taewity TONte MAEDIL) <5 65 cass es os ee ns ce eh o's 1,438,206.44 Ro re 51,237.80 3.4 

Net fall WAY OPCTAMDS ANCOME: «6 6c is/ecieisieicn gece ees ods vce oes $41,975,632.37 $36,757,231.21 SS2IS40N16- kwilsins Sees 14.2 

Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues...... 73.45 73.27 |. ee Nee 2 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

; (Commercial freight only) ; 

TONS Ol FEVER TreIeUeCALTICs 6.5.66 aia cis vas suo sles oresisie's 52,156,787 SOASOATE gti we e's 4,263,689 7.6 

WOR Tale, PEMCNME IEEE Gai. 615.0556 cis s0 003s ke sie aise we ees 8 aes 29,167,846,419 SLMAGAUOEE kw nt eeeees 2,571,074,452 8.1 

Average distance hauled per ton (miles).............00005: 559.23 fs: er Tr ee 5 6 

Average revenue per ton-mile (cents)......... 0.0.0 cece e eee 1.233 1.041 .192 18.4 

Average revenue per freight-train mile.................... $12.93 $10.34 ye ee er 25.0 

TPASSENGER TRAFFIC nip if 

Revenue Dacsenwers CALPE sy ...< ccc ccc cece ewcccescscee 2,624,444 yA Sy <r 375,349 12.5 

Revenue passengers carried one mile...................... 1,774,949,510 ZUIGASEARE  — heii neice ae 341,474,947 16.1 

Average distance hauled per passenger (miles)............. 676.31 FORDE © tebe tances 29.21 4.1 

Average passenger per passenger-train mile.......... one 109.10 iy! | er 19.97 15.5 

Average revenue per passenger-mile (cevts)................ 2.387 2.193 OG aahereietec : 8.8 

Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only... $2.60 hs le $.2¢ 8.1 

Average total revenue per passenger-train mile............. $3.79 SAPO ed ds wmaerers $.02 5 
* Include depreciation, amortization and retirement charges: 2 
aintenance of way and structures............... $6,460,560.90 $5,930,611.85 $529,949.05 
Marmtenance Of CQUIPIMEN’ ....... 66 cee be ce cece 12,456,540.92 10,253,350.73 2,203,190.19 


T 1947 figures restated to include motor-car trains. 


Expenditures chargeable to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 









Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment)............... 00sec ee eee eees 


PAIR IRES rake ay, renee ROG ees coe RN 


PES aIA ITN REINS Soi Seguin = ater brie Sue ala shs eid sb a She ah Bk EA Ew Wins Hes S SH Rar E Ome EAA we giernmalee 


Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Cost of road property retired and not replaced..................-: 


SGBUIOT CUPID TOUIROG 5. 5.5 Soe: 6. a rsiccace ci tie rerer eho dco bile Siw wes wag eneie.t ave 


EE MIN 5 oe nee oar Oe EO EON he SADT EAA EROS ORS 8 6 AR REET RRLEM 


General Balance Sheet — Assets. 


December 31, 
1948. 





December 31, 
1947. 








$14,936,204.08 














$17,587,124.95 
17,114,870.06 


$64,701,995.01 





$ 3,809,889.93 
11,126,314.15 





$49.765,790.93 
—S—— 
















































































INCREASE. DECREASE. 
Investments: 
FRADAG CARSES ROUSE NSE INT 3 5p Melee col ai hs wun 4uatsl Awe ale wte uel wibielw Shaws .. $1,160,143,725.23 $1,110,377,934.30 $49,765,790.92 
Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund ............... $23 ,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to Juiy 1, 1907, ; 
ERCEEE TO THEN BECOME 25 oc. o 5 sca oa See hk oS OD ERO eS Eee ee 13,319,236.52 13,310,236.5% 
USM ener ae Ct hea ali css alert alan Kt Tels $37 133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
Road dnd equipment property... . 2. ccc ccc ce cece cece ees $1,123,010,297.58 $1,073,244,606.65 $49 765,790.93 
DONATIONS AND GRANTS (CLEGIU) oo.c 05:60:50 0 oc sec ea bowesienue nen abes $12,139,823.29 $11,998,756.59 $141,066.70 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—ROAD AND EQUIPMENT (Credit).... $177,300,386.33 $173,878,433.87 $3,421 ,952.46 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS (Credit) $58,481,517.12 $57,803 ,237.17 $678,279.95 
So SRNR IER NNN MEIN Ph Pte ee Par ra tis on ean agian ERIS TE RIE $307.50 $222.50 $85.00 
CAPITAL AND OTHER RESERVE FUNDS.............. 00sec eeveceee $9,078.55 LS OT. i eee ee eee $134,694.73 
MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY .............00-: $31,827,411.94 $28,427 836.23 $3,399 ,575.71 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—MISCELILANEOUS PHYSICAI. PROPERTY 
BRS ORSON PS SIGN RE et Saree akin eee ena nate eran $15,467,041.65 $14,172,864.54 $1,294,177.11 
Iavestments in affiliated companies: 
RR SN REM Ps cor elev ors neo e py Si ee ONS $20,308,013.24 $20,304 ,013.24 $4,000.00 
RE Toe RN FEES Pere erate net er Ree ee 321,402.14 329,594.43 ..... ver $8,192.29 
PRORIMENNIUNIS HE eee me Cape et oa c eeu RA ea eh cai tare anette eats 8,463,608.98 SAGEOCGGGS oobi be aiees 27,440.57 
EMME hs Tete ace BAN) Sor 5 Ah Ghee als hn lh bo ke heh ao edamoseneces $29 093,024.26 S20.124,657.22 nese $31,632.86 
Investments in other companies: 
a NE Or Pt at LTS ocr Size) tet Mara ahd Ge dient $64,048,872.42 264,048,872.42 
Sonar TIT UUTEKEY SARI 0S Wt Oe NO RL tors a cea ta faeecae 23,055,404.79 22,797 ,809.23 $257,595.56 
PNR cats oe eS ot Sate ci any tm ater ete Ie aver al sie acetals, $87,104,277.21 $86,846,681.65 $257,595.56 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit) .... $33,842,963.87 $33,942,953.87 
EL I TEN NRF gn SAR ce vate a awed ole ie wlbneO $973,812,774.88 $926,091,531.49 $47,721,243.39 
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December 31, December 31, 
1948. 1947. INCREASE. DECREASE, 





Current Assets: 






Sa CeO PA ERS om eden ll 8 he co Haale coir io $32,917,114. lent ke se | i re $10,395,760.76 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS (U.S. Government securities)....... 86,640,024. 60 OGCr eee ka ee ees 9,662,225.82 
era © PE Rss De cle a GG cs bine RG Ow be eS (AS ie 0.8 i 397 ,085.82 605,496.84 See eee 208,411.02 
LORDS AMD WITTE CRCRIVADIE o.oo ow oo 55 os ob se teseseseKa ces Rane 524,339.48 TOUEONMO lk apewsewse 264,800.52 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET........ 0.0200 ceeceeecees 10,324,099.16 Ae yp hos & J 948,328.06 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS....... sc 3,992,815.99 4.343,868.08 = —§ .scncceccs 351,052.04 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECBIVABLE. 2... 00.200 scccccccsvcese 16,362,179.64 LO EO ES o> Slr ier 429,373.28 
SLUR PAID UUM RNS ooo ic Siaid lave x ob Sire Dees ew ee wg me 41,592,665.99 35,940,295.93 &5 eunins OF 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE... .........00000ccccccceceee "548/297.83 1 030,301.84 bri peers 482,074.01 
Pee MATION ME CRE WANE IE oss 5 ss 5 on 8s bw ws Se bee ee ews 12,111,549.30 12,529,733.69 BP ea rey 418,184.30 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 

PRaltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- 

MG cc Et MOPOONG OL POLS... s,s on seas Gdn btnwesen cay ree 105,841.30 LU ce Org. | | lA ara 1,056.00 
Miscellaneous items............ Cee eT c cee SEG Ge 2,983,909.32 1,023 344.83 1,960,564.49 








Ira TC ere asi inte ai axa oe $208,499,854.55 $224,048,185.90 _.......... $15,548,331.35 








Deferred Assets: 






DURE TPN RUINS BUS WRUIIS: (6.4 «0.0 6 kulo dose bd sb Seu cules os ered oe bas $115,177.50 $108,634.79 $6,542.71 
SEE IID PRIMUS i on to's wns on Bp G oa SWS ee Sip B(u dp ale iaars web 3, 396, "700.14 me LOCE Uli. | ; ice air $102,386.34 



















MPEP FAQIOUG 6s iso 5S oo aso oon ew esa axons $3,511,877.64 SECU Es 4 i: rere er $95,843.63 









Unadjusted Debits: 























SNM NIE es aig Cub ends 'o 4.cvt ok Wa SESS ss Ses wis SS usiew le $2,001.36 VA 2. | re eee $620.64 
OTHER UNADJUSTED SERRA FAG i aise ei nen geen hd Ges 1,578,542.32 1,490,011.17 $88,531.15 

RL RP TALS RUIN SPRITER Ss 450i Reichs Sows Sw nie sv $1,580,543.68 $1,492,633.17 $87,910.51 

Ea ee re ee ee eee * $1,187 ,405,050.75 $1,155,240,571.83 . $32,164,978.92 







General Balance Sheet — Liabilities. 
December 31, 
1948. 









December 31, 
1947, INCREASE. DECREASE, 






Capital Stock 
aI Si 2 Dice St ol. canara etme ene aavees See i ied e $222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 


Preferred stock......... ERE PSI ADR er eng oe eran 5 ny Mee ee 99,591,580.79 99,591,580.79 


4 MO Ceo roth cuss ces ore so esis $321,894,080.79 $321,894,080.79 
PR i Sika OR GANG Kibinss Sao a cease HSK ES Eau wee Oa eas 237 508,750.44 rs LOW GL Uh) 7) | A $3,201 ,481.65 































Total Capital Stock and Funded Debt.............. $559.402,831.23  $562,604,312.88  —.......... $3,201 ,481.65 











Roe BP MENON COMOARIOS..... 2... oii ccc ei ccc cee isc ngecsowss $7 ,208,328.55 SURE COS )\ 7 $3 971,770.32 












Current Liabilities: 












AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE... ....2.000scccccsencsees $23,938,299.50 $24,826,364.65 .......... $888,065.15 
DEES ASHOUS ACCOUNTS PAVABLE 015. ooo leew eee see 4,555,979.87 Whe UL | ere 375,831.13 
INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 

Coupons matured, but not presented... . o.oo. 6sc cee ccc nee 313,456.40 od fi eee 178,740.80 

NT I INTREST earns aye tS 88,450.00 Ut BO i: 00 | ar 15,827.50 
DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 

Sa iraeneenrnis Suess Goan; REPUCRNIOES BOT. ic. 5.snco ion soya owes ae cee pein eed a ose ees 270,250.67 Se | 22,787.64 

Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable 

to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid............... 114,161.44 EIS): 7 Sr 1,176.90 

Dividend on common stock pay able third “CLC CL ee 10,003 ,095.00 T2226 050 = ie sen 2,222,910.00 
SURAT IIEID EPIRUS T ALCORUID «65s bs cea Vis os ee aCe cwecice a cease 1,650,605.70 Big hee ee ee rere 20,866.26 
PORTED AOTIII AS DA WADLE. 5 .a.si6.s 6s 5-65 0 aw 3 ose baie oea.e oes eeees 10,618,702.91 7,590,046.69 $3 ,028,656.22 
SM MM MREENRIEN Sete NE A Cali cle ia a Clo ees mA RM ORS SSeS wh 54,070,355.14 50,075,242.78 3,995,112.36 









LS Se PEL Se TY oT 3,323,120.50 
Total Coiwetit Taawies oss os ce eee 4 oc eee $108,946,477.13 —$107,022,285.41 $1,924,191.72 
Se $67,106.87 


4,696,491.98  ...... 1,373,371.48 



























I SoS 2 on a tee. a eee a tie $7,974,486.55 












Unadjusted Credits: 






SeeRSRE UNS MUNCREESINED EUIEENS Ss a cones co BW cows oGte ese wb wos Gwe $4,700,655.68 eae re $223,259.23 
Ee Ce ON OC 16,810, ey 38 15, 838, ay 4 $971,678.33 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—LEASED PROPERTY..............00005 5,899.63 5,050 848.96 






SPREEeN RIDER NETS UIED MOREITNIS Solow 6. c aww oan sind a odie wwe ewe see anes 3, 840° 833. ‘60 3, $28" 051. 39 12,782.21 
$24,595,621.92 $762,050.27 












Pils Widpuned Cesblte, ..<.< 5... cc cosccossees ~ $25,357,672.19 
SI CTT LETTE DA $708,889,795.65 $713,443,912.50 —sid............. $4,554,116.85 
























Surpus:l 
SERN PERS cn iene ROS bin eRe OMAR ON eee 270,677. 72 2 +$48,444.97 $222,232.75 











EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 








ANE CAR URIS TIEE UAUDED MORETTI 5. 5 a 5 0 5s 0 0:54 4 Aisle ig 8 8 Stow 2's web ee we oes s $28,522 ,352.23 $28,522,352.22 

Funded debt retired through income and surplus................. 5,526,341 16 4,323,822.41 $1,202,518.75 

ere I oo ack marae wee Mise wk-ban kines mide eis so 307.50 222.50 85.00 

Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government shipments... 2,029,442.01 fae LOR bc: - $164,739.97 














Total Earned Surplus—Appropriated...............  $36,078,442.90  $35,040,570.12 _$1,037,872.78 
Earned Surplus—Unappropriated.................. ccc cece eee ee eee $402,581,587.24 +$367,122,597.00 $35,458,990.24 
ANAT ROTI THAINOG oii Soo ss bp ee cd hn wean SS $438,660,030.14 78402, 163,167.12 $36,496,863.02 
$402,211, 612.09 $36,719,095.77 








































AVON ROTOR is 5 Ga 5 sg os BS 0s 50.4.0: <b ea 5 85 ie eae $438,930,707.86 












As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, 
securities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and 
The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by 
other System companies are not included. The difference be 
tween the par and face value of such securities as carried on the 
books of the issuing companies (less unextinguished discount on 
the bonds and discount charged to Earned Surplus—Unappro 
priated but added back in consolidating the accounts) and the 
amounts at which the securities are carried on the books of the 
owning companies is set up here to balance.................... $39,584,547.24 $39,584,547.24 





















MIEN ee ook os seat ah bes tsk banieh 3 $1,187 405,050.75 $1,155,240,071.83 $32,164,978.92 





7 Restated. 
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